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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


When the “ American Publishers’ Circular” was established, it was announced 
that the Publishers’ Association had no design of realizing any pecuniary profit 
from it. The object was, simply, to establish a Convenient and Economical Mode 
of Communication among the Trade. It was, therefore, stated, that as fast as the 
, me ts of the Paper would warrant it, the rates of advertising would be re- 

uced. 

In pursuance of this policy, the Committee are now enabled to announce a 
coer Material Reduction in these rates, to take place JULY 1st, 1856, as fol- 
lows :— 
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The “Circular” now reaches regularly, and is consulted by, a large portion 
of the Trade throughout the country, as well as abroad. 








ADVERTISING. 

Book-Publishers will find this journal a most valuable means of com- 
municating with the Trade. Our circulation, which is constantly in- 
creasing, includes nearly every bookseller of any importance in the 
United States, and advertisements inserted in it will ordinarily receive 
more careful attention than is given to handbills, circulars and other 
usual modes of reaching book-buyers. 


aunninetiinpeatene 
TO BOOKSELLERS, BOOK-BUYERS, AND BOOK-READERS. 

The American Publishers’ Circular and Literary Gazette is pub- 
lished every week at $2 per annum, payable in advance; and for the 
following reasons claims the favorable consideration of all individuals, 
companies, and associations, who take an interest in the making, selling, 
buying, or reading of books. 

Ist. It isthe only journal in the United States which keeps a full and 
correct record of CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. Every number con- 
tains the title of books issued during the week, with their sizz, prios, 
NUMBER OF PAGES, and PUBLISHER. 

2d. It contains regularly a list of the most important NEw BOOKS is- 
sued from the Enexisa Press. 

8d. It is the only journal which gives Postisners’ ANNoUNCE- 
MENTS. 

4th. Each number has a copious collection of current Lirzrary Iy- 
TELLIGENCE, concerning Booxs and Boox-Maxers, compiled from the 
best and most authentic domestic, and foreign sources. 

5th. The Circular, besides occasional Eprroxiats upon subjects of 
interest, has in nearly every number Exrracts rrom NEw Books, 
selected with especial regard to their general attractiveness. 

6th. It also gives Expository Notices of New Pustications; in- 
tended, not as critical commentaries, but as guides to the buyer, explain- 
ing the purpose, and method of each book, without examining into its 
intrinsic merits. 

7th. The American Publishers’ Circular is the orric1aL meprcm of 
ADVERTISING of the great body of American Publishers, and in that de- 
partment alone possesses sufficient value to recommend it to the Trade 
and the Reading Public. 

{= Back numbers can be supplied. 

conmmmeciiiiiiinmmania 

Notios.—We shall be greatly obliged to those subscribers whose 
terms expired with the close of the second volume, if they would 
promptly remit the amount due for the present year. 























































At a meeting of the Book-Publishers’ Association, \Mr. Orton in 
the chair, a communication was read frofa Mr. Appleton, who was un- 
avoidably absent, on the subject of International Copyright, to the fol- 
lowing effect : a 


New York, January 13th, 1857. 
Geo. P. Putnam, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—It seems to me that we must abandon the view of the 
question, based upon natural rights, and content ourselves with the 
fact that all civilized countries have not so regarded it, but have, on the 
contrary, limited the right by Legislative enactment; and that, but for 
legislation, all literary property would be unprotected. If this is the 
case in the country where the author resides, that even there he finds 
no natural right, it becomes a question of policy, whether another coun- 
try shall create laws for his pecuniary advantage. It is not, therefore, 
a matter of right, but of expediency. 

I think a law might be passed by Congress which would stimulate 
the intellect of Europe and America to a very great degree; protect 
the industrial interest of this country, and at the same time increase 
the circulation of books and the consequent improvement of the Amer- 
ican mind. Unless this is to be the result, International Copyright 
should not be urged, as it can not be supported on any other grounds, 
and would not be acquiesced in by the American people. _ 

The English publisher desires this International Copyright because 
he supposes he will cover this continent with the work as printed in 
England, having a control over the form and style of publication. He 
looks at the question from his own point of view, as an additional ad- 
vantage to himself—as one of the most intelligent and eminent in the 
trade said to me when recently in London, “ How is the copyright 
question progressing in America?” I replied, as the London publishers 
considered it—-Not at all. But that most of the trade in America be- 
dieved that, whenever it was regarded as a question independent of the 
publishing trade of London; when an English author would treat with 
us independently, and arrange with an American publisher to have his 
book printed in this country and receive er directly, without the 
intervention of the English publisher, the Engiish author placing him- 
self in the same relation to the American publisher as the American au- 
thor was, then, and not till then, might we hope to have International 
Copyright. He replied, ‘“* Any such law we do not want, for we 
could not then sell so many of our own printed books as now.” If we 
say to the English author, “we will give you the protection of our 
laws of copyright, provided you will arrange to have your book printed 
here as an American author must do,” we are surely conceding to them 
all they can require, and are encouraging the printing of books in this 
country. 

If = author is unmindful of his interest in making arrangement 
within a reasonable time, for the publication of his work in this country, 
it is to his own injury, as in that case the people ought not to be de- 
prived of it, if desired, and it should be free either for importation or 
republication. 

By this proceeding you protect the interest of the author, and, if he 
will not avail himself of it, the people of this country are otherwise 
privileged to print and read his works. 

I would, therefore, protect the true interest of the author and the 
people, by including, in a bill to be passed by Congress, the following 

rovisions :— 
, 1st. The author shall make direct arrangement with an American 
publisher, for the printing and publication of his work in the United 
States. 

2d. Having either sold his copyright, or receiving a percentage, or 
oo it shall be published here within one month of its publication in 

ngland. 

3d. If he fails to make any arrangement, so that the work shall be 
printed in America within one month of its publication in England, then 
the work may be freely imported or re-printed. 

4th. If in case the supply of a work is exhausted, and the pub- 
lisher does not choose to print another edition, then the work may be 
freely imported or re-printed. 
5th. So soon as an author or publisher shall, after securing the copy- 








right in a work, and printing the same in this country, import copies of 
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the English editions for sale, then the importation or re-priating of the 
work shall be free to any one. cor 

6th. These provisions shall not apply to newspapers or periodical 

gs. 
pee will be noticed that the protection asked is reasonable, and the 
entire advantages result to the English author, rather than the English 
publisher ; and it is all American authors can desire irom the English 
ublic—a copyright in their works, and the :eceipt of a direct income 

| mere the English publisher. 

It ought not to meet with objections from the London publisher, and 
must be approved of by every English and American author. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Appreton. 


Mr. Olmsted made some observations upon the manner in which Mr. 

Appleton’s propositions would affect relatively tho English author and 

ublisher. 

’ Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, who had been invited to be present, remarked, 
that the question of International Copyright had assumed a new aspect. 
While discussion had occupied itself with considering the abstract nat- 
ural right, it had not seemed to him, in a practical view, worthy of at- 
tention. Now it appeared to him, that various causes operated to pro- 
mote the probability of such a law as was proposed. America was fast 
gaining upon England in amount of literary capital, and soon the bal- 
ance would be in our favor. Upon the abstract question, Mr. Goodrich 
could make no distinction between the natural rights of the author to 
the productions of his mind, and the natural right of the laborer to the 
result of his manual toil. He thought, however, that there was no hope 
of government ever assepting to this principle. It would involve a very 
great innovation in existing Jaws, and would affect a multitude of in- 
terests. It-then became a mere question of policy, and he believed that, 
in that respect, it could be shown desirable for a great many potent 
reasons. He believed that, with proper exertions, a bill could be passed. 
Further, he observed, that the apprehensions entertained concerning 
the disastrous effects of International Copyright upon American interests 
were quite absurd. In his opinion, we should lose less than $100,000, 
possibly less than $50,000. 

Mr. Putnam remarked that, although the attendance at the meeting 
was less than he had hoped for, it might be taken as an indication that 
the publishers were, at any rate, not opposed to his original resolution. 
He said, that the strongest opposition to an International Copyright had 
come from those who had no pecuniary interest in the question—a fact 
that might warrant us in supposing something radically wrong in the 

rinciple itself, but he could not see any defect in the reasoning by which 
Bis own convictions had been arrived at. 

After some comments by Mr. Blakeman and others, the following 
resolutions were, on motion of Mr. Putnam, unanimously adopted :-— 

Resolved :—That, in the opinion of this Association, it would be high- 
ly desirable for the interests of literature and the book-trade, that an 
International Copyright Law should be passed, with such stipulations 
and restrictions as would secure, mutually, a just and equitable protection 
to the mechanical interests involved in the question, both here and in 
Europe. 

Resolved :—That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair 
to prepare a paper embodying the views] of this Association, and of 
American publishers generally, as far as the views of the majority can 
be ascertained, with reference to the conditions and stipulations which 
should be included in any International Copyright Law which Congress 
may pass; and to consider generally and watch over the interests of the 
American publishing trade, in connection with any measures which may 
be proposed with regard to it. 

Resolved :—That this Committee be requested to prepare a memorial 
to Congress, embodying the views of the Trade on this question, and 
present it for signature to all publishers, printers, paper-makers, type- 
founders, binders, and others practically interested, in the different cities 
of the United States. 

The Chair then appointed Messrs. W. H. Appleton, G. P. Putnam, 
and Lowell Mason, jr., as the Committee, and the meeting adjourned. 


———_ # © o ——_—_— 


HUGH MILLER. 


From the “ New York Daily Times.” 


The late Hugh Miller, of Cromarty, was in all respects a remarkable 
man. Very rich in natural gifts, and very poor in pocket, the stone- 


- mason of Cromarty carved out his way in the world by dint of sharp 


and sturdy blows, and made himself what he was—a famous man—solely 
through strength of will and unvarying purpose. Descended from a line 
of seafaring ancestors, whose perilous life enabled but few of the male 
side of the house to die poacefull;” in their beds, Hugh was no exception 
to the genera] rule—coming to his death, though not upon the sea, by 
violent means, and ending his days as curiously as he began them. The 
story of his life is full of a peculiar interest, and the man merits more 





attention than that which is commonly bestowed in the space of a brief 
obituary. 

Hugh Miller was born Oct. 10, 1802, in “along, low house” in 
Cromarty, Scotland, built by his great-grandfather, “the buccaneer,” as 
Hugh called him. The father was master of a schooner which traded 
for kelp among the Hebrides. The mother was very young when she 
m=rried, and Hugh was her first child. The coupls seem to have been 
most happily mated. He was 44, and she but 18, but this disparity of 
age interfered in no way with the cordial, mutual regard they cherished, 
The husband v.as of a sunny temper, never known to be put out of hu- 
mor but once,—on which occasion he thrashed tz7o sailors who were 
maltreating a little lad in a shameful way,—and for the whole six years 
of his wedded lifa never gave his wiie a cross word. Inshort, the elder 
Miller was a pattorn to his sex; and, for all that we hear to the contrary, 
Mrs. Miller was a model wife and mother. But earthly things are very 
uncertain, and even the best of people sometimes find it impossible to 
avert misfertune. One day, when Hugh had just completed his fifth 
year, there was a dreadful tempest, against whose fury neither Miller’s 
craft nor those of many others were able to stand, and nothing more 
was ever seen of vessel, cargo, or master. Hugh, in narrating this event, 
says his memory, * which awoke early,” was always painfully impressed 
by a remarkable vision, occurring simultaneously with the disaster, 
which he describes: “* Day had not wholly disappeared, but it was fast 
posting on to night, and a gray haze spread a neutral tint of dimness 
over every more distant object, but left the nearer ones comparatively 
distinct, when I saw at the open door, within less than a yard of my 
breast, as plainly as ever I saw anything, ® dissevered hand and arm 
stretched towards me. Hand and arm were apparently those of a 
female ; they bore a livid and sodden appearance ; and directly fronting 
me, where the body ought to have been, there was only blank, transpa- 
rent space, through which I could see the dim forms of the objects be- 
yond. I was fearfully startled, and ran shrieking to my mother, telling 
what I had seen. I communicate the story (he adds) as it lies fixed in 
my memory, without attempting to explain it. Its coincidence, in this 
case, with the probable time of my father’s death, seems at least curious,” 
The family now consisted of only four, Hugh having two little sisters, 
The father had left no property, and but for the assistance afforded by 
two of Mrs. Miller’s brothers, the bereaved household would have fared 
but poorly. For these two uncles—James and Alexander—Hugh cher- 
ished the utmost affection, and they seem to have been the widow’s 
main reliance in the time of her greatest suffering. 

Previous to his father’s death, Hugh had been sent to an old dame’s 
school, where he learned to pronounce letters in a fashion so very old- 
fashioned and Scottish, that he declared in after life thet he found the 
process of spelling a word aloud a very difficult one—tho “ aa’s and ee’s, 
and wh’s and vau’s returning upon me (he says) so that I have to translate 
them as I go along into the more modish sounds.” His rudimentary 
knowledge of letters was acquired by studying the sign-posts of the place 
—‘rare works of art, that excited the utmost admiration, with jugs, 
and glasses, and bottles, and ships, and loaves of bread upon them, all of 
which could. as the artists had intended, be actually recognized.” During 
his sixth year, the boy spelt his way through the orthodox Scots cata- 
logue—Shorter Catechism, Proverbs, New Testament, and all. Then he 
launched out into the larger field of literature, and perused the thrilling 
narratives of Jack the Giant-Killer, Blue-Beard, and Sinbad the Sailor, 
—all of which, and more, were contained in a snug library formed of a 
box of birch-bark, nine inches square. Hugh was proud of his library, 
and proud of his acquirements, Every Sabbath evening, all the young 
ones were regularly catechized by the uncles aforesaid. In his tenth 
year, Hugh averred, he first became thoroughly a Scot. It came about 
through reading the doggrel ballads of Blind Harry’s “ Wallace.” 
Entering, finally, the grammar-school of the parish, Hugh was introduced 
to the acquaintanceship of a hundred and twenty boys, all of whom 
found great temptation to shirk study, that they might watch the curing 
of fish that was going on outside, hard by the door, upon the killing- 
place on the beach. The parish schoolmaster was a scholar and an 
honest man, and pushed the lads along as rapidly as they would consent 
to be pushed. He presently contrived to push young Hugh into Latin, 
and then the lad set about learning other things, on private account. 
Among his favorite resorts was the sea-shore, covered at that point with 
water-rolled fragments of the primary rocks, derived from the west 
during the ages of the boulder clay. The boy soon learned to take a deep 
interest in sauntering over the pebble-beds when shaken up by recent 
storms, andin instituting comparisons and observations which, in a lad 
so young and uninformed, were little short of marvellous, Hugh seems 
to have been a born geologist. He found much trouble in the want ofa 
vocabulary—so he met the want by inventing a series of representative 
numerals, and in this way soon acquired a definite kno:-ledge of the 
generic character of the rocks which strewed the beach. Presently, he 
discovered, in some out-of-the way corner, an odd old hammer, more 
than a hundred years behind the prevailing fashion of hammers, and 
with this interesting implement he began at once to smash all the hard 
rocks that came in his way, and undertook little scientific exploring 
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trips in every direction—coming back heavy laden with specimens. 
On one of these occasions, he was hugely delighted at finding a 
few sheets of beautiful black mica imbedded in a large-grained granite ; 
—but when, not long afterwards, he exhumed from the depths of a 
murky ravine an unmistakable fossilized elk’s horn, it was hard to say 
whether he or “ Uncle James ” was proudest of the discovery. 

But playing truant from school to hunt for geological specimens 
was not exactly the thing. School life came to an end, and Hugh, now 
grown to a stout youth, had to choose his path for life. His mother, af- 
ter a long widowhood of eleven years, had entered into a second mar- 
riage, and the young man found himself, 2s he expresses it, “ standing 
face to face with a life of labor and restraint. The necessity (he says) of 
ever toiling from morning to night, and from one week’s end to another, 
and all for a little coarse food and homely raiment, seemed to be a dire 
one, and fain would I have avoided it; but there was no escape, and so 
I determined on being a mason.” “Labor shal] not wield over me, I 
said, a rod entirely black, but a rod like one of Jacob’s peeled wands, 
checkered black and white alternately.” And this was the secret of his 
success. He worked hard. He was not ashamed of drudging work. 
He contrived to make himself known as a skilful workman and a man 
of sharp intelligence, and held “that it was better to be a poor mason, 
better be anything honest, however humble,” than to undertake too 
much and fail to do anything. So, against the wish of his uncles, who 
expected to see him rise in some of the learned professions, he went into 
the quarries, and hammered stone with unwearied perseverance. From 
the stone-quarries to scientific geology was a natural transition—for as 
he himself says, in that charming Autobiography, My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, ‘* Who, after once spending even a few hours in such a 
school, could avoid being a geologist?” In the pauses of work he had 
time to undertake numerous expeditions, in all of which he kept a vigi- 
lant eye upon the geological formations of the country, and it was at 
about this period that he began that series of careful, minute investiga- 
tions, which resulted in his magnificent work on the Old Red Sand- 
stone. 

At the end of June, 1828, work failed him. He was at the time in 
Inverness, and solicited, through the newspapers of that place, employ- 
ment as a marble cutter. But none came, and he turned his thoughts 
in another direction, and that direction was literature. At various 
times he had tried his hand at versifying. The poet’s corner in the local 
papers had attractions for him; he indicted an “Ode to the Ness,” 
which was submitted to the supervision of the minister, was sent to the 
editor, and was by him ignominiously rejected. He next passed a vol- 
ume of verse through the press—which a vicious elocutionist utterly de- 
molished. Other literary labors succeeded each other with considerable 
rapidity, and among them was a brief autobiographic sketch, which 
gained him reputation among those friends who encouraged these early 
efforts. He returned to Cromarty, end took an active part in the con- 
troversies of Church and State, which agitated his townsfolk. The 
growth of the popular element in the country attracted his attention, 
and he watched with intense anxiety the progress of the Reform Bill for 
Scotland. Then came the news of the French Revolution. In all these 
public questions, Mr. Miller was deeply interested; but not so much so, 
but he could find time to fall in love, and some three or four years later 
married. He became in turn a banker’s clerk, a school-teacher, an au- 
thor, and an editor. The struggles of the Free Church of Scotland en- 
listed his warmest sympathy, and the Edinburgh Witness, of which he 
became the responsible conductor, was established in the year 1840, as 
the organ of that party in the Church. Mr. Miller was still editor of 
this paper at the time of his death. 

In this strangely checkered life, Hugh Miller stands out in all rela- 
tions as a man of patient industry, unflinching perseverance, and un- 
stained integrity. His contributions to science, the result of long and 
elaborate investigation, have given him a claim to the highest rank, and 
his championship of the Free Church stamps him as no mean theologian. 


———_  @e 


A PUBLISHER IN PRINT.* 


An esteemed member of our fraternity, personally and pleasurably 
known to many of the cisatlantic craft, Mr. William Longman, the cel- 
ebrated London publisher, escaping from the cares of business, packs up 
a few indispensable articles of toilette, fits himself with a pair of stout 
highlows, and a serviceable walking-stick, and putting his arm through 
that of an old and valued friend, starts for a six weeks’ walk among the 
mountains and the valleys, and along the beautiful lakes and rivers of 
Switzerland and Italy. These tours yield their chief delight in retro- 
spection ; they spot life with pleasant memories, and are recalled in after 
days like glimpses of light opening up long vistas in the past, through 
rows of leaf-laden trees and bright flowers, bejeweiled with sun-drops 





* Journal of Six Weeks’ Adventures in Switzerland, Piedmont, and on the Italian 
Lakes. By W. L. and H. T. June, July, August, 1856, London. Printed by Spottis- 
woode & Co., 1856. 12mo., pp. 123. 





that sparkle on their loveliness. | The literary tourist writes a book, of 
course ; the dramatic literati, like Albert Smith, deliver lectures on their 
travels, and all endeavor to preserve some memorial, a journal or pack- 
age of letters, to read over, again and again, by themselves or in the 
home circle. Mr. Longman appreciated too well the value and conveni- 
ence of paper and print to trust his reminiscences to the uncertain care 
of MS. and so he has had printed a neat little volume for private circu- 
lation, one copy, at least, of which has found its way across the Atlan- 
tic, and now lies by our side. And although we are no professional 
reviewers, nor is our paper of the profound character which belongs to 
the deeply critical, we cannot resist the temptation of running over the 
journal and extracting a little here and there, if only to show folks how 
that much-abused individual, a publisher, conducts himself in foreign 
parts. As to the author’s style, let him speak for himself. He writes 
like a gentleman, and we have authority for saying, that of all styles the 
gentlemanly is the most difficult of attainment. And now for the Tour. 

Starting from London in June, two gentlemen reached Paris after a 
short rail and steamer experience, and thence depart for a six-weeks’ 
tramp through the mountain passes of Switzerland, along the banks of 
Como and Lugano, and through the valley of Chamouni. At Freiburg 
they make the first fair trial of their pedestrian powers, walking through 
the valley of the Hollenthal to Héllsteig. The next evening finds them 
at the Falls of Schaffhausen, of which we have the following description. 


Pursuing our route we arrived at Weber’s Hotel at Schaffhausen about 
seven o'clock, This hotel faces the falls, which are considerably beneath it. 
The first view from the terrace at the back of the hotel, where the falls sud- 
denly burst upon you, is very striking. After a few moments, however, one can- 
not help feeling some disappointment at their apparent want of height. They 
look iike a very fine rapid, with certainly a magnificent dash into the river be- 
neath: but the height, which is not above sixty feet, ony equals expecta- 
tion. It is recommended to approach the falls from the other side, in order 
to prevent any feeling of disappointment; but this feeling is so entirely re- 
moved when the falls are seen in close oe that it is doubtful whether 
the mind is not even better prepared for their proper appreciation by the 
previous depression ; at least so it appeared to us. F 

We took a boat and crossed to the opposite side, gradually becoming 
aware that the falls were really a mighty cataract. We landed at the foot of 
the rock, at the top of which is situated the old castle, built at the very edge 
of the falls, and now modernised and inhabited by an artist. We climbed 
up the steep path, and went through the house to a little room commanding 
a view of the rapids above the falls, and of the first dash over the precipice. 
The water is here above twelve feet deep, and so clear that every stone in 
the bed of the river can be distinctly seen. The mighty dash of the torrent 
over the precipice, broken about into a multitude of smaller falls, and divid- 
ed by the two islands, before it makes its principal leap, is very striking. 
We were fortunate in the amount of water being unusually large. An iron 
flag is fixed in a now inaccessible position, which was left almost dry in a 
winter about ten years ago. We then descended to the second point of 
view, which is, on the whole, the most striking of all. A gallery is_ built 
out, half way down the rock, where you stand under the fall, which appa- 
rently dashes at you, and the occasional splash of the spray in one’s face is 
quite startling. ‘The mass of water and its apparently irresistible might are 
here fully appreciated, and amply repay any previous disappointment. The 
might compared with man’s might is, iaieed, not only apparently, but evi- 
dently immeasurably irresistible; but when compared with other works of 
nature, the mighty torrent seems to vex itself in vain, and its furious impetu- 
osity appears like ungovernable rage chafing at its inability to overcome op- 
me The rocks in the middle of the stream, against which it has pro- 

ably dashed for countless ages, are only slightly worn away, and evidently 
yet have power to resist for ages still to come, the vain fury of their untiring 
enemy. At the foot of the falls is another gallery, which trembles with the 
force of the torrent, and where the spray dashes so thickly and continuously 
over the gallery, that the waterproof provided for the visitor is a very wel- 
come protection. This view is very striking; but the middle gallery, com- 
manding as it does the rush from above and the dash beneath, is, on the 
whole, the most remarkable. We returned to our boat amply compensated 
for any disappointment which might have been excited by the first impres- 
sion. Many persons depreciate the falls of Schaffhausen ; but the man is to 
be pitied who cannot see in them much to admire, and to impress the mir\d 
with a sublime sense of grandeur and beauty. 


From Schaffhausen, our travellers strolled on to Zurich, and the 
famed lakes of Northern Italy. After enjoying a romantic storm on 
Lake Lugano, they made the ascent of Monte Monterone, on the 5th of 
last July. 


It was fortunately a splendid morning after the storm, but we everywhere 
saw evident traces of the devastation of the hail. The trees were stripped of 
the leaves almost as much as after a windy day in autumn; the corn, vines, 
maize, and hemp were cut to pieces, The line of the storm was well marked. 
Within a few yards might be seen complete destruction of the crops on the 
one side, and on the other every leaf as uninjured as if no storm had passed 
by. We eaw several heaps of hailstones about three feet deep, which had ap- 
parently been swept together. 

The path leading to the ascent turns out of the main road, which skirts 
the lake between Stresa and Baveno. After passing through a few fields and 
small clusters of houses the path enters a wood, where the walking is sufficiently 
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rough, but not very steep. After leaving the wood our path lay across grass 
slopes. ‘The ascent for the greater part of the way was easy, but the last 
third of the distance was very steep climbing ; and as we approached the 
summit we entered a dense thicket of low bushes, through which it was dif- 
ficult toforce our way, and where the heat was stifling. We were not 
aware that we were so close to the summit; but within a minute or two 
after emerging from the bushes, the view from the summit suddealy burst 
upon us, It was so unexpected and so grand that its effeet was really almost 
overpowering, and we involuntarily uttered exclamations of wonder. Monte 
Rosa was exactly opposite to us, looking gigantic, as bright as silver, and 
seeming so near that it was some time before we could be convinced th-t it 
really was Monte Rosa. The whole cf the Monte Rosa chain, Weiss Thor, 
Cima di Jazvi, and beyond these again the Jungfrau and other mountains of 
the Oberland, were seen perfectly clearly on the right; while on the left a vast 
chain stretehed away till the Appenines were lost in the distance. At the 
foot of the mountain, a little to the left, lay the beautiful little Lago d’Orta ; 
behind, and to the right, Lago Maggiore appeared like several small lakes, 
and beyond this again were the great plains of Lombardy. In this direction 
the distance was rather hazy, and therefore Milan was not to be discerned: 
when, however, the atmosphere is elear, it is said that the eity can be so dis- 
tinctly seen that a plan of its streets has been made from the summit of the 
mountain. We remained at the summit enjoying the wonderful view for two 
hours, and unwillingly tore ourselves away from the enchanting scene; but 
we had a long day’s journey before us. 


They then walked the Pass of St. Bernard, visiting the famous old 
Hospice, and emerging from the gloomy fastnesses of the Alps, into the 
sunny fields of Italy. In the Glaciers they met with an adventure. 


Our walk was delightful: we never tired of gazing into and jumping over 
the crevasses, admiring the miniature lakes, and climbing about in all direc- 
tions. We crossed to look at the cavern where the Rhone rushes under the 
blue ice, forming a fine waterfall as it dashes into its seeming prison. We 
then reascended the glacier, walked for some distance towards its termina- 
tion, and then made our way towards the side moraine. We did not leave the 
ice, however, without an amusing little adventure. The side was covered with 
a thin coating of snow, which was in a slightly melting state ; our guide put 
his feet together, leant on his Alpenstock placed behind him as a kind of 
drag, and slid down with the greatest ease. My friend tried to follow his ex- 
ample, but was on his back in an instant, and slid down in that position, wet 
to the skin. I thought I would walk down very cautiously, but in an instant 
the same result followed, al! of us laughing most heartily. We climbed over 
the moraine, to the foot of the glacier, where we went to see the Rhone rush- 
ing out from its prison, escaping through a blue transparent palace of ice, as it 
entered. The cavern through which the Rhone issues is gradually becoming 
smaller and smaller, owing, it is sepposed, to the onward progress of the 
glacier, but it is still of great height, and extremely grand. We stopped for 
some time at the chilets, in the valley, where the process of milking was go- 
ing on. It was a picturesque sight to see the great herd of cows gathered 
together, and the goats coming down the mountains to their home. We were 
here entitled to the first mark on our Alpenstocks, it being the habit of Al- 
pine travellers to have the names of the passes which they cross burnt on the 
sticks, for which purpose a brand is always kept at the inns or chalets in the 
neighborhood. e girls of the chalets performed this little operation for us, 
and commemorated our passage of the Furca and Rhone glacier. 


And so the couple of adventurers wandered on, through Switzerland, 
lancing at Monte Righi, Mount Fitlis, the Reichenbach Cataract, Grin- 
elwald, “the Queen of the Alps, Lovely Jungfrau,” and all the more 

famed natural glories of that wonderful land, on whose everlasting hills 
beauty and sublimity ever sit enthroned. Among the glaciers they met 
with some of their most delightful experiences, and thus pleasingly is 
their ascent of the “Tschingel-tritt ” chronicled. 


On Saturday, July the 19th, we were called at the appointed hour, and 
were delighted to find it an unclouded morning. We started soon after four 
o'clock, in a carriage which we had engaged to take us part of the way, so 
as to spare us some time and fatigue. We passed under the beautiful Staub- 
bach fall, and saw many others on our drive through the grand valley. We 
were able to drive for only about half an hour, and soon after five o’clock 
we commenced our walk. The morning was charming, the grass covered 
with dew, the air fresh, the “ Silberhérner” of the Jungfrau towering gigan- 
tically above us in unclouded beauty, the beautiful valley of the Miirren be- 
fore us, with, at its termination, the grand falls of Schmadribach, backed by 
the Tschingelhorn, Breithorn, and Aletschorn. The path soon entered a 
wild forest of the most Salvator Rosa character, on the steep side of the 
mountain. The track was barely to be seen, and it continually appeared as 
if the only mode of advancing was to go straight up the mountain, clinging 
to the roots of the pines, and forcing one’s way, if possible, through the forest. 
However, there was always a way of winding among the rocks, and after a 
time we emerged on open = The path was now a very narrow track 
on the precipitous side of the mountain. This xoon led to a very steep bank 
of loose slate, which erumbled and slipped down at every step. This was 
rather troublesome walking. 

vp to the slate bank the excursion is one of no difficulty, and one which 
would amply repay sny ene for the trouble. The views already described 
are well worth the fatigue of reaching this point, and returning to Lauter- 
brunnen ; but it is doubtful whether the whee: excursion across the Tschingel 
glacier is worth the trouble and danger. The view from the glacier above 











oA rca is extremely fine, but the return from thence would be 
ifficult. 

The slate flank we had reached had to be ascended and descended also to 
the lower glacier. Our first footing on this was disagreeable, there being a 
great quantity of deep mud, formed by the broken slate of which the side of 
the glacier is principally composed. After getting through these little diffi- 
culties, we went tolerably straight fer the “ Tschingel-tritt,” which was the 
direction ¢lways taken in crossing the lower glacier. We found, however, 
thet a huge crevasse stopped our way, and we were consequently obliged to 
go round it, turning to the leit, just under the rocks where the upper glacier 
desesnds. We were here in some danger of masses of ice coming down on 
us. W> then hed a rather difficult climb et the foot of the ——_ along 
a precipitous slaty bauk of a looser character than the bank we had previ- 
ously crossed, with the glacier, adorned with deep crevasses, at the foot. The 
strong arm of Linder was very useful. At length we reached the foot of 
the “Tschingcl-tritt,” and it certainly did not secm that we had passed 
through all our difficulties. The reck was perperdicul..r—in fact, rather 
overhanging, and about the height of a moderate house. There was no at- 
tempt at a path, or any possibility of making holes for the fe<t, but the rock 
was rough, and there was consequently a foot-hold. Linder went up first to 
deposit his burthen of provisions at the summit, and then desecnded to help 
us. I began, Linder being above me to give a hand, and Zimmerman be- 
low to tell me where to put my feet. After proceeding a little distance, Lin- 
der descended to help my friend, leaving me clinging to the rock, like a 
swallow on the side of a house, with the precipice beneath me. I understood 
that Linder was about to return to my aid, but finding this was not the case, 
I proceeded, and got on very well by myself. My friend ascended with but 
little help, proving himself on this, as on many other occasions, a good moun- 
taineer, cragsman, and iceman. : 

A ladder used to be kept at this rock, but it was no longer in existence, 
and our guides said we were better without it, as it was not pleasant to look 
down and see the precipice, with the glacier below it, bot,-eon your legs. 
On arriving at the top of this rock, we considered we were fully entitled to 
have breakfast, and accordingly we halted, and enjoyed ourselves. The 
view was magnificent. In front of us were the Silberhérner of the Jungfrau, 
the Viescherhérner, and the Aletschhorn; to our right, tho Breithorn, 
Tschingelhorn, and Frau; and behind us, the Gespaltenhorn. There were 
beautiful flowers, plenty of butterflies, and a humming-bird hawk-moth, 
fearlessly hovering over the flowers and allowing so near an approach, that 
we conld watch its long tongue darted like a stiff wire into the honey-cups. 
The color of the sky was splendid, the blue was so intense as to be almost 
a purple. On resuming our march we almost immediately came on the snow, 
whieh unfortunately covered the glacier to the depth of three or four feet. 
It was usually tolerably hard, but occasionally, and more frequently as the 
da phen | let us in deeply. The crevasses being covered with snow, our 
guides advanced cautiously, and with consideration and consultation. Sud- 
denly, however, down went Linder into a crevasse. It was eeeuy nar- 
row, for the knapsack prevented his getting in below his shoulders, but he 
could not have got out without our help, which was quickly rendered. 

We then thought that the rope we had brought with us should be made 
use of, and we were accordingly tied together, and each man putting his feet 
into the exact hole made by the leading guide, we got on clowly, but well. 
Suddenly, however, the snow which had safely carried the two guides, gave 
way a H. T., and down he went. Fortunately, he did not fall deep, and 
the rope prevented any serious result. The guide’s alpenstock ocessionally 
discovered crevasses in time to be avoided, and the thin slit in the snow, 
which generally betrays the hidden danger, often acted as a warning; and 
so we got on, with only an occasional plunge into the snow. We crossed 
chamois tracks now and then, and found a dead chamois lying on the snow. 
We heard and saw several! fine avalanches, tumbling over the preeipices like 
great waterfalls: and we at last reached the rocks at the end of the glacier 
about two o’clock. 

On hearing that the “ dangers and the troubles of the sea were past,” we 
shook our guides heartily by the hand, and sat down to dinner. It was a 
picturesque spot: the precipices of the glaciers were close on our right, moun- 
tains on each side, and the lower glacier stretching into the wild Gasteren 
Thal below us. While enjoying our repast we heard the report of a gun, 
and in an instant off went the guides, hoping to meet a chamois hunter laden 
with the chamois, whose track we had crossed. We commissioned them to 
buy the head, but alas! it was only a marmot which had beenshot at. They 
returned, we finished our dinner, and resumed the march. 

We soon found our troubles were not over. The first descent was steep- 
ish rock ; but soon reached a steep bank of snow, where we were in some 
danger of avalanches of stones coming on us; and then, before reaching the 
lower glacier, we had a very difficult moraine to pass. The glacier was 
hard, pleasant walking ; but our guide soon had to exercise his ingenuity in 
extricating us from the crevasses, which were here very deep and numerous. 
At last we got across to the side of the mountain, but it was long before we 
got through the extremely awkward route, over never-ending masses of 
rock, of which the precipitous side of the mountain entirely consists. 

At length we reached the Gasteren Thal. This is extremely wild and 
grand. ltels rises above on one sids, a roaring torrent (the Klus) rushes 
through the rocks, deeply vedded in a ravine, and mountains of the sternest 
character shut in the seune on all sides. The Klus at its junction with the 
Kander makes a sudden turn to the right, and then descends through a very 
precipitous bed filled with enormous masses of rock during its whole course 
till it reaches the valley of the Kander. The whole route through the Gas- 


teren Thal to the Kander valley is very fine, 
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We reached Kandersteg about 
fatigue. 

And all these famed scenes were witnessed, all these exciting adven- 
tures experienced in the short space of six weeks. Could it be possible 
to spend the short summer vacation more delightfully or more profit- 
ably? 


seven o'clock, without any great 











Extracts from Aw Books. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 


From Macaulay's “Life of Johnson;”* LEneyclopadia Britannica, 
Vel. XII 


Among Johnson's associates at this time may be mentioned Boyse, 
who, when his shirts were pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting up in 
bed with his arms through two holes in his blanket, who composed very 
respectable sacred poetry when he was sober, and who was at last run 
over by a hackney coach when he was drunk; Hoole, surnamed the 
metaphysical tailor, who, instead of attending to his measures, used to 
trace geometrical diagrams on the board where he sate cross-legged ; 
and the penitent impostor, George Psalmanazar, who, after poring all 
day, in a humble lodging, on the folios of Jewish rabbis and Christian 
fathers, indulged himself at night with literary and theological conversa- 
tion at an alehouse in the city. But the most remarkable of the persons 
with whom at this time Johnson consorted, was Richard Savage, an ear]’s 
son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, who had seen life in all its forms, who had 
feasted among blue ribands in St. James’s Square, and had lain with fifty 
pounds’ weight of irons on his legs, in the condemned ward of Newgate. 
This man had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject 
and hopeless poverty. His pen had failed him. His patrons had been 
taken away by death, or estranged by the riotous profusion with which 
he squandered their bounty, and the ungrateful insolence with which he 
rejected their advice. He now lived by begging. He dined on venison 
and champagne whenever he had been so fortunate as to borrow a 
guinea. If his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of 
hunger with some scraps of broken meat, and lay down to rest under 
the Piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, and, in cold weather, as 
near as he could get to the furnace of a glass house. Yet, in his misery, 
he was still an agreeable companion. He had an inexhaustible store of 
anecdotes about that gay and brilliant world from which he was now an 
outcast. He had observed the great men of both parties in hours of 
careless relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposition without a mask of 
patriotism, and had heard the prime minister roar with laughter and 
tell stories not over decent. During some months Savage lived in the 
closest familiarity with Johnson; and then the friends parted, not with- 
out tears. Johnson remained in London to drudge for Cave. Savage 
went to the West of England, lived there as he had lived everywhere, 
and, in 1743, died, penniless and heart-broken, in Bristol gaol. Soon 
after his death, while the public curiosity was strongly excited about his 
extraordinary character, and his not less extraordinary adventures, a life 
of him appeared widely different from the catchpenny lives of eminent 
men which were then a staple article of manufacture in Grub-street. 
The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety; and the writer was 
evidently too partial to the Latin element of our language. But the 
little work, with all its faults, was a masterpiece. No finer specimen of 
literary biography existed in any language, living or dead; and a dis- 
cerning critic might have confidently predicted that the author was des- 
tined to be the founder of a new school of English eloquence. 

* * * * * ~ 





To discuss questions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, in language 
so exact and so forcible that it might have been printed without the 
alteration of a word, was to him no exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, 
as he said, to fold his legs and have his talk out. He was ready to be- 
stow the overflowings of his full mind on anybody who would start a 
subject, on a fellow-passenger in a stage-coach, or un the person who sate 
at the same table with him in an eating-house. But his conversation 
was nowhere so brilliant and striking as when he was surrounded by 4 
few friends, whose abilities and knowledge enabled them, as he once ex- 
pressed it, to send him back every ball that he threw. Some of these, 
in 1764, formed themselves into a club, which gradually became a for- 
midable power in the commonwealth of letters. The verdicts pronounced 
by this conclave on new books were speedily known over all Lon- 
don, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition in a day, or to con- 
demn the sheets to the service of the trunk-maker, and the pastrycook. 
Nor shall we think this strange when we consider what great and 
various talents and acquirements met in the little fraternity. Goldsmith 
was the representative of poetry and light literature, Reynolds of the 





* In press, by D. Appleton & Co. 





Arts, Burke of political eloquence and political philosophy. There, too, 

were Gib'on, the greatest historian, and Jones, the greatest linguist o: 

the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his inexhaustible pleasantry, 
his incomparable mimicry, and his consummate knowledge of stage effect. 
Among the most constant attendants were two high-born and high-bred 
gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but of widely different 
characters and habits; Bennet Langton, distinguished by his skill in 
Greek literature, by the orthodoxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity of 
his life; and Topham Beaucelerk, renowned for his amours, his know- 
ledge of the gay world, his fastidious taste, and his sarcastic wit. To 
predominate over such a society was not easy. Yet even over such a 
society Johnson predominated. Burke might indeed have disputed the 
supremacy to which others were under the necessity of submitting. But 
Burke, though not generally a very patient listener, was content to take 
the second part when Johnson was present; and the club itself, consist- 
ing of so many eminent men, is to this day popularly designated as 
Johnson’s Club. 


———___— ¢- 6-9 
THOMAS CAMPBELL AND HIS POETRY. 


From Tuckerman’s “ Biographical Essays.” 


In regard to the form of Campbell's Poetry, we are immediately 
struck with his delicate and true feeling for the harmony of language. 
He knew instinctively how to follow Pope’s rule, and cause the sound 
to be an echo to the sense.—When a boy he expressed keen disappoint- 
ment at not being able to make a lady appreciate the meaning of Homer 
by the sound of celebrated passages. We know of few specimens of 
English verse comparable to the best of Campbell’s for effective rhythm. 
Contrast the spirit-stirring flow of the song of the Greeks with the 
organ-like cadence of “ Hohenlinden,” or the pathetic melody of “ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter” with the deep-flowing emphasis of the “ Battle of 
the Baltic.” It is remarkable that this fine musical adaptation belongs 
to all his genuine pieces—we mean those naturally inspired; while his 
muse is never whipped into service, as in Glencoe and Theodire, with- 
out betraying the fact in her stiff or wayward movement. This only 
proves how real a poet Campbell was. 

We demur, however, to the opinion frequently advanced that his 
poetic fire died out long before his life. One of his noblest composi- 
tions, lofty and inspiring in sentiment, and grandly musical in rhythm, 
is “ Hallowed Ground,” and one of his most striking pieces, “The Last 
Man;” both of which were late productions. 

The personality so characteristic of genuine feeling is not only evi- 
dent in the obvious inspiration, but in the verbal execution of his con- 
ceptions. Thus he constantly impersonates insensible objects. It is 
the bugles that sing truce, and he that lays himself beneath the willow; 
the glow of evening is like, not the cheek and brow of woman, but of 
her we love. Throughout the intensity of the feeling personifies the 
object described, and gives human attributes to inanimate things, exactly 
as in the artless language of infancy and the oratory of an uncivilized 
people. Such is the instinct of nature; it is what separates verse from 
prose, the diction of fancy and emotion from that of affairs and science, 

If any one is preéminently entitled to the name of poet, in izs most 
obvious sense, it is he who so emphatically represents in verse a natural 
sentiment that his expression of it is seized upon by the common voice, 
and becomes its popular utterance. This direct, sympathetic, intelligent, 
and recognized phase of the art has been the most significant and effec- 
tive, from the days of Job and Homer to those of Tasso and Campbell. 
The vivid rhetorical embodiment of a genuine feeling prevalent at the 
time, or characteristic of humanity, is the most obvious and the most 
natural province of the bard. The ballads of antiquity, the troubadour 
songs, and the primitive national lyric, evince how instinctive is this de- 
velopment of poetry. The philosopfiic combinations of the drama, the 
descriptive traits of the pastoral, and the formal range of the epic, are 
results of subsequent culture and more premeditated skill. This is also 
true of the refinements of sentiment, the —— fancies, and the vague 
expression, which German literature, and the influence of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Coleridge, have grafted upon modern English verse. 

If we were to adopt a vernacular poet from the brilliant constellation 
of the last and present century, as representing legitimately natural and 
popular feeling with true lyric energy, such as finds inevitable response 
and needs no advocacy or criticism to uphold or elucidate it, we should 
name Campbell. Ile wrote from the intensity of his own sympathies 
with freedom, truth, and love; his expression, therefore, is truly poetic 
in its spirit; while in rhetorical finish and aptness he had the very best 
culture, that of Greek literature. Thus simply furnished with inspira- 
tion and with style, both derived from the most genuine sources, the 
one from nature and the other from the highest art, he gave melodius 
and vigorous utterance, not to a peculiar vein of imagination, like 
Shelley, nor a mystical attachment to nature, like Wordsworth, nor an 
egotistic personality, like Byron; but to a love of freedom and truth 
which political events had caused to glow with unwonted fervor in the 
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bosoms of his noblest contemporaries, and to the native sentiment of 
domestic and social life, rendered more dear and sacred by their recent 
unhallowed desecration. It was not by ingenuity, egotism, or artifice, 
that he thus chaunted, but honestly, earnestly, from the impulse of 
youthful ardor and tenderness moulded by scholarship. 

It is now the fashion to relish verse more intricate, sentiment less 
defined, ideas of a metaphysical cast, and a rhythm less modulated by 
simple and grand cadences; yet to a manly intellect, to a heart yet 
alive with fresh, brave, unperverted instincts, the intelligible, glowing, 
and noble tone of Campbell’s verse is yet fraught with cheerful augury. 
It has outlived, in current literature, and in individual remembrance, 
the diffuse metrical tales of Scott and Southey; finds a more prolonged 
response, from its general adaptation, than the ever-recurring key-note 
of Byron; and lingers on the lips and in the hearts of those who only 
muse over the elaborate pages of those minstrels whose golden ore is 
either beaten out to intangible thinness, or largely mixed with the alloy 
of less precious metal. Indeed, nothing evinces a greater want of just 
appreciation in regard to the art or gift of poetry, than the frequent 
complaints of such a poet as Campbell because of the limited quantity 
of his verse. It would beas rational to expect the height of animal 
spirits, the exquisite sensation of convalescence, the rapture of an exalted 
mood, the perfect content of gratified love, the tension of profound 
thought, or any other state, the very law of which is rarity, to become 
permanent. Qampbell’s best verse was born of emotion, not from idle 
reverie or verbal experiment; that emotion was heroic or tender, sym- 
pathetic or devotional—the exception to the every-day, the common- 
place, and the mechanical; accordingly, in its very nature, it was “like 
angels’ visits,” and no more to be summoned at will than the glow of 
affection or the spirit of prayer. 

That idleness had nothing to do with the want of productiveness of 
his muse, so absurdly insisted on, during his life, is evident from his 
letters. He was always busy; but unfortunately for the most part, in 
tasks of literary drudgery undertaken for subsistence; and deserves 
laudation instead of censure, for, having respected the divine art, he 
Joved, too much to degrade it into the services of hackneyed necessity. 
He was in fact a singularly industrious man; in his youth, an assiduous 
student while performing the duties of tutor, clerk, and compiler; and, 
in manhood and age, always engaged upon some bookseller’s undertak- 
ing, now making an abridgment and now a translation; at one time 
the editor of a magazine, and, at another, of a collection of the English 
 sermad now writing notes for a classic, and now paragraphs for a journal, 

ectures for the Glasgow University, state papers for Lord Minto, the 
biography of Mrs. Siddons or Petrarch, letters from Algiers,—whatever, 
in short, offered in the way of literary work, that would give him bread. 
His correspondence lets us into the secret of his unostentatious and pa- 
tient labor, his constant projects, the suggestions of others, and the en- 
croachments of ungenial employment upon his sensitive organization. 

One cannot, but honor the kindly and philosophic manner in which 
he speaks of his disappointments in these familiar letters; and rejoice to 
— that the feelings which inspired his memorable lines consoled 

im under all reverses, so that the moment he was in contact with the 
attractions of nature, friendship, and domestic peace, joy revived within 
him. The genuineness of his poetic impulse is thus indicated by the 
tenor of his life. Instead of lazily reposing on laurels early won, he 
was eminently true to the faith and independence which make beautiful 
the dreams of his youth,—devoted to his kindred and friends with self- 
denying generosity, sympathizing, to the last, in the cause of freedom, 
cognizant, everywhere and always, of the intrinsic worth of the primal 
sentiments whose beauty he so fondly sung, and never forgetful of the 
duty and the privileges of amity, courage, and fame. Such is the evidence 
of the unstudied epistles collected by Dr. Beattie, the spontaneous rec- 
ord of his occupations, opinions, and feelings, throughout life. They 
are consistent, and worthy both of the man and the poet. They ex- 
hibit a career divided between books and journeys—each nourishing his 
mind; an episode of domestic happiness which realizes all that good 
sense would advocate and romance glorify,—intervals of great physical 
suffering, melancholy bereaveinents, and cheerless toil, ever and anon 
redeemed by delightful social intercourse, deserved honors, and felicitous 
moods. The death of his wife, the idiocy of his only son, the failure ot 
his own health, his homeless life in London, and his death in forlorn 
exile,—these, and some of the natural consequences of such vicissitudes, 
throw a gloom over portions of his chequered life; but through them 
and beyond, now that they are passed, the poet rises benignly in the 
integrity of his sentiments and the beauty of his art.” 








Piterary Intelligence. 


D. Arpreton & Co. announce a New American Encyclopedia, to embrace 
a full and accurate record of the present condition of human knowledge ; a 
— exposition of the authenticated facts in science, literature, art, and 
po 


tical and social development, from the earliest periods of history to the 





middle of the nineteenth century—together with a complete survey of the 

yrogress of discovery, invention and thought in the various departments of 
intellectual and physical research. In its general arrangement, it will closely 
resemble the Conversations-Lezicon of Brockhaus. 

American Literature in Germany.—The officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, have frequently heard that its more important theological 
publications would be gratefully received by libraries and professors in 
various German universities. They have recently directed the Rev. Dr. 
Miles, the Secretary of the Association, to take measures to forward its pub- 
lications to such parties abroad as would probably desire them. This labor 
was undertaken as a humble expression of affectionate regard for a land 
which has done so much for sacred literature. From the Quarterly Journal 
we learn that some time has necessarily been spent in making inquiries pre- 
paratory to a systematic and judicious discharge of this duty. The most 
valuable assistance has been received from Mr. Edward J. Young, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander Young, who has lately returned from Europe, where 
he has passed several years in theological study. As the result either of in- 
formation derived from others, or of his own personal knowledge, Mr. Young 
furnished a list of universities, professors, and pastors, who would gladly ac- 
cept the books. The work has finally been accomplished, and a large box of 
books has been forwarded. It contains sixty-six separate packages. The 
University Libraries of Halle, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Berlin, Jena, Marburg, 
Giessen, Tubingen, Bonn, Basle, Presburg, Leipzic, Kénigsberg, Zurich, and 
Breslau, are included in the list; and among the individuals to whom books 
have been sent are the familiar names of Tholuck, Dorner, Ewald, Credner, 
Bauer, Hagenbach, Chevalier Bunsen, and Alexander Von Humboldt. The 
works sent are chiefly the following :—The Select Volume of Channing’s 
Theological Works, Norton’s Statement of Reasons, Noye’s Collection of Theo- 
logical Essays, Eliot’s Doctrinal Discourses, Peabody's Doctrinal Lectures, 
Sears on Regeneration, Clarke’s Doctrine of Prayer, Channing’s Thoughts, 
Memoirs of Channing, Memoirs of Mrs. Ware, ete. 

Deatu or B. B. Mussey, Esea.—We regret to announce the death of Ben- 
jamin B. Mussey, Esq., the well-known book publisher, which event took 
place this forenoon. He was 52 years of age. . 

Mr. Mussey came to Boston some thirty years ago a poor boy, and by his 
industry, prudence and economy gained an independent fortune. He com- 
menced bnsiness in Cornhill, and remained in the same street until he retired 
from active business, but a few months since. He was an active and valued 
member of the Universalist: denomination, was one of the Trustees of Tufts 
College, and one of the most liberal donors to that institution. In polities 
Mr. Mussey was a member of the Free Soil party. At one time he was the 
candidate of that party for the office of Mayor. Mr. Mussey has been in poor 
health for two years, but has been confined to his room only about a fort- 
night. By all who knew him he was esteemed as a worthy man and a good 
citizen.—Boston Journal, Jan. 12. 

M. Lamartine has sent a cireular to each of the many thousand subscrib- 
ers to his monthly work, the Cours Familier de Littérateure, asking for a 
renewal of their subscriptions for the second year. He says: “I regard my 
subscribers, sir, not as a public, but a family of friends. I am aware that 
benevolence towards myself personally had more to do with your subscrib- 
ing than any literary curiosity had. lam not humiliated by this, but rather 
proud of it, for I like cordial affection better than glory. If a wish to give 
me some useful assistance in my work really had any great share in inducing 
you to put down your subscription for 1856, I venture in person to ask you 
now frankly to continue it for 1857.” 

Mr. Tuackeray agreed with the Glasgow Atheneum to deliver his lecture 
on the Four Georges for £105, and further bound himself not to deliver them 
or to give any other lectures in Glasgow during the present Winter. The 
Athenzeum cleared £500 by the speculation. For delivering the same lec- 
tures Thackeray received £200 in Edinburgh, and $2,000 in New York. 

Tur Wivow or Lorp Byron —By the death of Lord Scarsdale, on the 
12th ult., the abeyance of the Barony of Wentworth (created 1529) is ter- 
minated in favor of Lady Noel Byron, widow of the celebrated poet, who 
becomes in her own right Baroness Wentworth. 

Sretirne Booxs 1x 1826.—The following is believed to be a complete list 
of the spelling books in use in 1826. The names of the authors are given in 
the first column, the place where published in the second: 





Alexander, Hudson. Kelley, Boston. 
Bentley, Hudson. Little, New York. 
Bolles, New London. Mavor, Niagara. 
Bradley, Windsor. Marshall, Saratoga. 
Burhans, Phil:.delphia. May, Watertown. 
Byerley, Philadelphia. Mayo, Baltimore. 
Cobb, Ithaea. Murray, New York. 
Conaby, Philadelphia. Perry, Brookfield. 
Crandell, Cooperstown. Picket, New York. 
Cummings, Boston. Sears, Rochester. 
Dillworth, Brookfield. Torrey, Philadelphia. 
Haven, Windsor. Webster, New York. 
Hawes, Portland. Wiggins, New York. 
Hull, Utiea. Williams, Hamilton. 
Jones, New York. 


Will some one gather a list of such as are now published ? 

A new journal, L’ Alliance Littéraire, has been commenced in Paris, with 
“the object of making England and the United States known to France, and 
France to England and the United States.” 
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Dramatic Literature tn ENGLanp AND France.—We hear a great deal said 
| Dr. Firmenick to superintend and direct a work bearing the 


about the degraded condition of the English stage, the translations from the 
French, and the lack of invention in English dramatists. That is all non- 
sense. Good original pieces are not forthcoming in England ; workman-like 
dramas, that take months in the forging, are not written, simply because 
no man can make a living by devoting his talents to dramatic composition, what- 
ever his talents may be; simply because the theatrical managers get all the 
ofits, and muzzle the mouths of their oxen that tread them out the corn. 
We will state a few facts in proof of this. There was very lately a gentleman 
who for years was employed in writing pieces for the minor theatres in Lon- 
don, and who in the course of that service has written some hundreds of 
pieces—a very Lopez pe Vrcain his way. The price usually paid to him 
for his work was actually not more than ten shillings per act,—fifty shillings 
for a five-act drama! We believe that upon no oceasion did he ever obtain 
more than five pounds for a piece. Not many months ago a case occurred 
which excited the commiseration of ‘all who were acquainted with it. A 
young actor of very considerable talent died, leaving a wife and children 
totally unprovided for. That young man was the author of several original 
pieces, which were never evensuspected of being taken from the French, and 
which were played with great and uninterrupted success, bringing thousands 
and thousands of pounds into the pockets of the managers. Yet that author 
rofited so little by his work that he died in want, and was compelled to the 
ast to fill the position of a minor actor for the sake of the very small salary 
which he could gain in that capacity. This fact alone suffices to show the 
value in this country of original talent in dramatic writing, when a man is 
dependent for his bread upon the exereise of that talent and has not the pres- 
tige of name, friends, press influence, and impudence, to recommend him to 
the notice of the managers. Even with the authors who can command all 
these it fares not much better. Fifty pounds is considered a munificent price 
for “a screaming farce” at the very best theatres; one hundred pounds is 
tremendous ; and we question very much whether SuaksPere would get three 
hundred for “ Hamlet,” unless, indeed, he happened to be acquainted with 
the critic of the Times, or belonged to the same club with press-men of a minor 
grade. Who can wonder, with these facts staring you in the face, that men 
do not find it worth their while to give their time and their talents to the 
thankless and profitless labors of dramatic composition; or that, like the 
shoemaker in the story, they are only too glad to steal their boots ready 
made? But if we turn to France, how different is the aspect of affairs there. 
There we find dramatic authors building their country-houses out of the pro- 
duce of a single farce (this was actually done by the author of the Gamin de 
Paris), and some of them rising to the dignity of millionaires. M. Scribe has 
achieved a splendid fortune, entirely resulting from his dramatic labors. M. 
Ponsard becomes a rich man through the authorship of some two or three 
very successful pieces, receives diamonds from the Emperor in acknowledg- 
ment of his genius, and is made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The fees 
collected last year by the Dramatic Authors’ Society of Paris from the metro- 
cra managers, only amounted altogether to nearly 40,0002. Think of that, 
aster Ford! How much time do you suppose the English Dramatic Authors’ 
Society would require to collect that sum? No need to haggle about the 
costs of a county court summons with all that money in hand. But that is a 
fabulous sum; forty thousand pounds! Is it? The English managers do 
not find it so, when, beginning from nothing, a few years make rich men of 
them. Why, the manager of the lowest and most minor (if we may superla- 
tivise a comparative) theatre in London dies warm, as they say. One such 
dies and leaves his wife (ci-devant ballet-girl) about 40,0002, and it is squan- 
dered in two years. Another does not wait for the grim tax-gatherer, but 
retires to enjoy dignity and ease in his carriage and eountry-box; while the 
gentlemen, erewhile his dramatic authors, are forced to content themselves 
with a’bus and a garret. And why this difference between England and 
France? Simply because there was a man named Beaumarchais, who had 
the wit to perceive that in union there is strength, and that if the dramatic 
authors banded themselves together with a firm resolution to get the best of 
it, they could hold the managers entirely at their mercy. When he set 
to work, he found the ‘case of the French dramatic authors in as weakly 
a condition as is that of their English brethren at this present mo- 
ment. They were robbed and cheated in every way, and the law was 
in all points construed in their disfavor. But he grappled withthe mat- 
ter and threw it. He got the dramatic authors together, and organized them. 
A tariff of prices was fixed, and the rights of authors fully defined and guard- 
ed. Those managers who objected were placed at once under the ban of the 
society, and no man wrote for them, or permitted them to play any of their 
pieces, or spoke well of them, or did them any good. The recalcitrant man- 
agers were driven to their old repertoire ; and, as that was scon exhausted, 
they were eventually compelled to submit. The dramatic authors remained 
true to each other, and there was no traitor in the camp. Perhaps for a few 
years—while the managers were yet holding out-—their receipts were a little 
ess than they might otherwise have been. But what of that? victory, and 
wealth, and a just division of profits, were in view. And by-and-by their 
hopes were perfectly realized. Not the managers only, but the authors also, 
— in their carriages. Cannot the English dramatic authors take a lesson 
from this story —London Critic. 


Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished African explorer, has met with a very 
hearty reception on his return to England, after sixteen years’ absence. At 
a special meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, he was presented with 
a gold medal; on receiving which he observed, that he had spoken so little 
in his own tongue for the past sixteen years, and had lived so much among 
foreigners, as to compel him to apologise for the imperfectness of his lan- 


guage. Pe 





ContiyentaL Nationat Lirerature.—The King ot Prussia has employed a 
rtentous name 
of “Germanicus Volkerstimmen,” and containing exemplifications of the 
various dialects of the German language. Napoleon IIL has caught the hint 
and has improved upon it. He is preparing a monument of French literature, 
which promises to be as enduring as the building of granite and iron, which 
his uncle was prevented from erecting, could have been. A complete col- 
lection of ancient French poetry, of the songs of Troubadours and of the 
Trouveres is in the course of publication, and is expected to fill about forty 
volumes. This is to be followed by a “Recueil General des Poesies Popu- 
laires de la France,” a work containing all the attainable old ballads in all 
the fast-perishing dialects of Fraxce. There is a period in the history of 
every nation when people begin to look back instead of forward, and the 
taste of old age for contemplating the past begins to supplant the taste of 
youth for speculating on the future. This period seems to be approaching 
all over the Continent. In Russia something of the kind is taking place; 
and, unlike most movements in Russia, it does not emanate from the Emperor. 
An association has been formed at Moscow for the collection of authentic 
Selavonian documents. If all these plans are carried out, Mr. Man Muller's 
idea of reading history by means of awe may be put in practice to 
some purpose, and some light may be thrown on the vexed question—as to 
when the Saxon began to be distinguished from the Scythian, and when he 
began to be distinguished from the Celt.—Standard. 


Literary Germany is in a productive mood. Herr Oscar von Redwitz, 
the poet of “ Amaranth,” has published “Thomas Morus, a Historical Tra- 
gedy in Five Acts,”—and, we feel bound to add, 386 closely printed pages, 
Herr Karl Gutzkow, always active and ready, has added a new one to the 
long list ot his dramas :—it is entitled “ Myrtle and Laurel” (‘* Myrte und 
Lorbeer ”), and shows us Corneille, the French poet, in his uarrel with 
Cardinal Richelieu, on account of his tragedy “ The Cid.” third new 
drama, ‘* Werner,” will be offered to the public by Herr Hermann Grimm, 
the son of Wilhelm Grimm. It is first to be represented on the Kénigstad- 
tische Theater, at Berlin, and, although running through three acts, does not 
number more than three dramatis persone. A volume of “ Gedichte,” by 
Herr Melchior Mayr, the warm-hearted poet and novel writer, deserves to 
be noticed ;—as do likewise, and not merely from a linguistic point of ‘view, 
the “ Deutsche Dichtungen von einer Englanderin.” Dr. Karl Simrock, the 
never-weary interpreter of the treasures of Old German poetry, presents his 
countrymen with a translation of the “ Heliand,”—in which he has preserv- 
ed with remarkable success the alliteration, as well as the old epic metre of 
the original. Another interesting translation is “Schwedische Lieder der 
Vorzeit, which a gentleman with an English name (R. Warrens) has com- 
pleted after the well-known collection “ Svenska Folk-Visor,” by Geijer and 
Afzelius. Herr Karl Gédeke has published the first volume of a new work 
referring to the history of German poetry, “ Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Dichtung ”; and of Prof. Gervinus’s “‘ History of the creeper 
Century,” the second number of the second volume (describing state of 
Germany and Russia during the reactionary period from 1515 to 1820) has left 
the press. Second editions have been printed of Herr von Reumont’s “ Die 
Jugend Caterina’s de’ Medici” (the first edition of which was reviewed in the 
Atheneum of last year), and of Goethe's “ Brietwechsel mit Frau von Stein,” 
—and of “ Brief und Aufsdtze von Goethe aus den Jahren 1766 bis 1486. 
Herausgegeben durch A. Schdll.”—Athenceum. 


Many a literary home has been made brighter this Christmas time by the 
noble sympathy of John Kenyon, the poet, whose death we recently an- 
aed The poet was rich as he was genial. Scarcely a man or woman 
distinguished in the world of letters with which he was familiar has passed 
unremembered in his will; and some poets and children of poets are endowed 
with a princely munificence. Among those who have shared most liberally 
in this harvest of good-will, we are happy to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing receive 10,000/., Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall), 6,000/., and Dr. Southey 
a very handsome sum, we think, 8,0002. We hear that there are about 
eighty legatees,—many of them the old literary friends of the deceased poet, 


— Atheneum. 


Lord Palmerston lately granted to Mrs. Laurie—the widow of the author 
of the well-known work on Foreign Exchanges and other subjects connected 
with commeree—100/. from the Royal Bounty Fund.—Jdem. 


Boox Soticrrations.—The following letters contained in the Atheneum 
have a peculiar applicability to our locality. 
“Fleet Street, December 17. 


“Some time since we had occasion to draw the attention of authors and 
publishers to the proceedings of a (so-called) John E. Eardley Wilmot, and 
since then of a Mr. Toogood: we trust with some effect. e would now 
direct their notice to Dr. Brier, M.D., V.D.M., F.R.A.S., who has favored one 
of our authors with an application, of which the inclosed is a copy, for acopy 
of his work. The application is accompanied by the inclosed’printed papers, 
upon which you will probably form your opinion, We must ourselves admit 
we have not, in a personal interview which we had with the ‘Doctor’ at 
his lodgings, adopted a very conclusive one that he is what he styles him- 
self, a reviewer of books for the Irish and English journals, and therefore we 
have recommended our author in question not to send his book to Dr. Brier. 
—We are, &e., Henry Burrerwortn & Co.” ; 


114 Half Paved Court, Salisbury Square, Dorset Street, near the Temple, Dec. 10, 
Dr. Brier presents his compliments to Mr. ——, and respectfully informs 
him that, if it meets with his approbatien, he (Dr. B.) will have much plea- 
sure in reviewing his work on in the English and Irish journals he 
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weekly contributes to gratuitously on the receipt of a copy to peruse for 
that specific purpose. In the Irish journal, he can give an elaborate review, 
from one to two columns in extent; and, if the subject admits, as he has 
every reason to suppose it will, and more especially from the interest in 
banking affairs prevalent in the public mind during the present year, from 
certain circumstances Mr. —— is well acquainted with, he can continue the 
subject for two, three, or even four consecutive weeks, as was the case with 
Dr. B.’s review of Mr. Bohn’s edition of Walton and Cotton’s ‘ Angler,’ as Dr. 
B. will be happy to show Mr. his volume of newspaper articles, &c., he 
has written during the present year. He prefixes his name as the author of 
his reviews; and is, of course, responsible for the opinions he publishes. 
Dr. Brier hopes he gives no offence in very humbly soliciting Mr. to 
benevolently condescend and purchase his little work named in the inclosed 
rospectus, price 2s. 6d., for which Christian kindness he will feel most grate- 
Ril and thankful. Twice since June he has been on the verge of death, from 
two almost fatal attacks of gastralgia, accompanied with incessant vomiting 
and intense agony. In one instance it continued (i. e. the vomiting) for 
seven and a half hours, and the second eighteen and a half hours, causing 
dreadful prostration and danger. This, with the inability to procure con- 
stant literary and other employment, and with his wife’s recent illness, of 
eight weeks’ duration, from hepatis, originally contracted in the Holy Land, 
China, and India, have caused them to suffer acute pecuniary difficulties. 
Therefore, under these afflictions, Mr. ——’s generous patronage will be most 
gratefully appreciated, and, trifling asis the price of his little book, truly accept- 
able. If Mr. favors him with the perusal of his book on , he will 
read and write the review instanter, and send it over to Ireland for insertion. 
The favor of an early reply is very humbly solicited. 
The Atheneum observes that the printed papers sent with the above are 
in the same style, and leaves the statements to speak for themselves without 
further commentary. 




















Hew Publications 


Received at the Office of the AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

In the following List will be found the names of such books only as have been sent to 
this Journal. The titles of all books as they are issued will be regularly inserted in the 
proper column. } 

The publication of new books seems to have been suspended since the 
beginning of the year, in order, perhaps, to afford an opportunity for set- 
tling up the accumulated business which collects during the holiday season. 
It also requires some days for the public mind to settle down from the tense 
tone which pervades throughout the festival time. Soon, however, matters 
connected with the Trade will resume their accustomed course and the usual 
supply of books will be forthcoming: From present indications it is fair to 
presume that increased care will be taken with regard to books issued from 
the American press. A manifest improvement is being made in the charac- 
ter of our publications ; an improvement consequent upon the refinement of 
public taste, which, although affected, in a degree, by the books published, 
regulates, nevertheless, the style of works offered to the public, on the well 
established principle of demand governing supply. In nares merit and 
mechanical execution careful observers will not cov failed to detect a grati- 
fying upward tendency, and the time appears not distant when we shall have 
no occasion to confess inferiority in any of the details of bookmaking on a 
comparison with any other nation. 


Ticknor & Fietps publish a new volume of poems by Mrs. Howe, author 
of “ Passion Flowers.” It is entitled “Words for the Hour,” and contains 
numerous compositions on various subjects. “ Our Grandmother’s Stories, 
and Aunt Kate’s Fireside Memories,” is a pretty juvenile with several pleas- 
ing illustrations. 

Joun P. Jewett & Co. send us “ The North and the South: A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave States,” by Henry Chase, A. 
M., and Charles W. Sanborn, M. D. compiled from Official. Documents. Ac- 
cording to the Preface: “It is the object of this work to compare the con- 
dition of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States—the North and the 
South—as to territory, population, industry and wealth, education and in- 
telligence, religion and moral advancement, and general progress. The 
authorities used are the official documents of the General Government and 
of the individual States. The calculations are, for the most part, for the 

ear 1850, and based on thecensus returns for that year, as compiled by J. 
. B. De Bow, and published in his compendium of the seventh census. 


New Yor Stare Liprary Catatocue ror 1855.—We take this opportu- 
nity of reviewing more at length the New Catalogue of the New York State 
Library which we noticed briefly in a previous issue. This catalogue for 
1855 is published by the regents of the University, in accordance with a 
law requiring them to issue a complete list of all works in the library, every 
five years. The catalogue before us we learn from the title page and pre- 
face, is comprised in three large octavo volumes. As we have not seen the 
third volume, we presume it is not yet issued ; it will contain a list of the 
manuscripts, engravings, coins, ete., in the general Library. The first volume 
forms a complete alphabetical list of the miscellaneous library, and includes 
30,011 volumes, 144 of which are MSS, Appended to it is a most useful as- 
sistant in the form of a complete index of subjects, containing short titles of 
all the books in the general Catalogue, with the exception of Acts of States 
and Corporations, anonymous biographies, ete., which are not repeated in 
the Index. This Index is also arranged alphabetically. From the compiler’s 





preface and explanations, we learn that he has been engaged during one 
year in arranging and editing this catalogue, that the additions to the gen- 
eral Library during the past five years, amount to 16,107 volumes, this por- 
tion of the collection having more than doubled in that period. In the de- 
partment of American History which is particularly full, there have been 
many additions principally by donation; including among others, the 
“ Papers of Governor Clinton,” in 23 folio volumes, also, those of Sir William 
Johnson, in 22 folio volumes—the enterprise of Mons. Vattemare, and the 
generosity of learned Societies, State governments and individuals have also 
contributed largely towards enriching the shelves of other departments, 

The second volume of the Catalogue is devoted to the Law Library, and 
contains a list of 13,623 volumes, having received additions to the amount of 
8753 volumes, since the last enumeration. This volume, also, contains an 
InIndex to subjects arranged alphabetically as in the preceding. 

The titles throughout this work have been given quite full, and with the 
Indexes, it becomes not only an accurate and well-arranged guide to the 
contents of the Library, but will also prove of great assistance to the Bibli- 
ographer. The compiler deserves all credit for having so well executed so 
laborious and thankless a duty. 
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Hew Announcements since our Bast Issue. 
Southern Baptist Publication Society, Charleston, S. C. 

A new work on Africa, by the Rev. T. J. Bowen, on the Origin, History 
and National Characteristics of the African Tribes, and the Prospects of 
the Future Civilization and Conversion of the People of that hitherto 
unknown region. With map and sundry tables. 1 vol. 12mo., 350 pp. $1, 

Calvin Blanchard. 

The Doctrine of Inspiration; being an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ, by the Rev. John Mac naught, 
M. A., Oxon. 

A Plea for Pantheism, by John S. Hittell. 

The Evidences Against Christianity, by John S. Hittell. Second edition. 

Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Lectures to Men of Business, by Hugh Stowell. 12mo. 

The Giant Killer, by the author of the “ Claremount Tales.” 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, by the Rev. J. C. Ryle. Matthew. 

Dr. Hodge on First Corinthians. 

Memoirs of Bethany. 

Loster’s Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Suriana. 

Life, by P. H. Gosse, Illustrated. 

A Ray of Light, by the author of a “ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

Dr. Hamilton's Lessons from the Great Biography. 

Bonar’s Travels in the Desert. 

Charles Scribner. 

A New England History—from the time of the Discoveries of the Northmen, 
A.D. 986, to 1776, by Charles W. Elliott, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A New Work, by Lieut. Wise. 

Los Gringos, by Lieut. Wise ; a new and revised edition, 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, by Donald MeLeod. 

Commentary on the Acts, by Rev. J. A. Alexander, D. D., 2 vols. 12mo. 

A new work on Norway and Sweden, by C. L. Brace, 12mo. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Life of Dr. Sam. Johnson, by T. B. Macaulay. 

Prof. Forbes’s Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical 
Science. 

Jonathan Oldaker, by J. C. Wilson. 

J. S. Redfield. 
Studies in the Four Gospels, by Rev. R. C. Trench. 
Garrett, Dick, & Fitzgerald. 
Henry Lyle; or, Life and Existence, by Miss Marryatt. 
Ivison & Phinney. 

The Manual of Botany ; a complete Flora of the Northern States, p- 700. 

The Text Book of Botany ; a Thorough Digest and Presentation of the Science, 
both Structural and Systematic. Illustrated with 1200 Drawings from 
Nature. 

The sae in Botany; an Elementary Treatise on the same plan, also illus- 
trated. 

The above form a series of Text Books on Botany, by Prof. Gray of 
Harvard University. 
Sanders’ School Speaker. 


H. Cowperthwait & Co. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
T. B. Peterson. 
Love after Marriage; and Thirteen other Choice Noveiettes of the Heart, 
by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
Charles S. Francis & Co. 
Salt Water; or, the Sea Life and Adventures of Neil D’Arcy, the Midship- 
man, by W. H. G. Kingston, author of “ Peter the Whaler,” ‘‘ Mark Sea- 


worth,” &c. 
Bacon’s Essays ; with Annotations by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop o 


Dublin. 
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M. W. Dodd. 
Lights of the Modern Pulpit; or, History and Repository of Pulpit Elo- 


uence; containing Discourses from eminent living Ministers of various 
Nations and Denominations. By Henry C. Fish. Being a supplementary 
volume to his former work, “ Pulpit Eloquence of Deceased Divines.” 








——— 


James Alexander, D.D. 
H. Tyng, D.D. 


Wist of Ae Works. 





AMERICAN. 
AexanpeR.—The Man of Business, considered in his various relations. By 
John Todd, D.D. Wm. B. Sprague, D.D. Stephen 
Isaac Ferris. D.D., and Junathan F. Stearns, D.D. 12mo, 
1 00 


. 282. 


[A. D. F. Randolph. | 


Cotzsury.—Memoir of Warren Colburn. 


27. [Brown, Taggard & Chase.) 


CotomBat.—Diseases of the Voice. By De L’Isere Colombat. 


[Redding & Co. | 


Exuwons.—Geological Report of the Midland Counties of North Carolina. 
8vo, pp. 860. 
By Enesee. 


Ebenezer Emmons, M.D. 
History of Dungeon Rock. 


By Theodore Edson, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
50 

16mo, pp. 220. 
5 


By 
[G. P. Putnam & Co. 3 00 


Paper. pp. 75. [Bela Marsh.] 75 


How To Wuire ; a New Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter-Writing.— 
Embracing Hints on Penmanship and the choice of Writing Materials ; Prac- 
tical Rules for Literary Composition in General, and Epistolary and News- 

aper Writing and Proof Correcting in particular; and directions for Writing 
Eaten of Business, Relationship, Friendship and Love, illustrated by nume- 
rous examples of genuine — from the pens of the best writers: to 


which are added Forms for 
a collection of Poetical Quotations. 


etters of Introduction, Notes, Cards, ete., and 


16mo, pp. 156. [Fowler & Wells.] 50 


Mason (John).—An Inquiry into the Laws which regulate the Circulation and 


Distribution of Wealth. 


12mo, pp. 118. 


[G. P. Putnam & Co.} 1 00 


Otustep.—A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddle-Trip on the South Western 


Frontier. 
of * A Journey in the Seaboar 
wards & Co. 


Our World; or, the Slaveholder’s Daughter. 


Mulligan. } 


With a Statistical ——. 
Slave States.” 


By Frederick Law Olmsted, author 
12mo, pp. 516. [Dix, Ed- 


1 25 


12mo, pp. 567. [Miller, Orton & 
1 25 


Riesy.—On the Constitutional Treatment of Female Diseases. By Edward Rigby, 
M.D., senior Physician to the general Lying-in-Ilospital, Author of “ A Sys- 


tem of Midwifery,” ete. 12mo, 
Surru.—Turkey and the Turks. By 
French & Co.] 


Suvucker.—Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton. 
Author of “ The Court and Reign of Catherine II.,” ete. 


P. Crown & Co.) 


p- 256. 
r. J. V.C. Smith. 12me, pp. 336. (Senne 
25 


{Blanchard & Lea. } 1 00 


By Samuel M. Smucker, 
12mo, pp. 450. [L. 
1 00 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


NEW YORK, 
Will Publish, carly in February, 

1, ANEW ENGLAND HISTORY, from the 
time of the Discoveries by the Northmen, 
A. D, 986 to 1776. By Charles W. Elliott. 
2Qvols. 8vo. Illustrated. 

2. A New Work by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 
vol. 12mo. 75 cents, 

3. A New Work by Lieut. Wise. 
12mo, $1 25. 

4A New and Revised Edition of LOS 
GRINGOS. By Lieut. Wise. $1 25. 

&. Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Donald 
MacLeod. lvol. 12mo. $1 25. 

Early in March, 

6. A Commentary on the Acts. By Rev. J. A. 
Alexander, D.D. 2 vols, [2mo, Uniform 
with ** Psalms.” 

7. ANew Work on Norway and Sweden. 
By C.L. Brace. lvol. 12mo. $1 25. 


SCRIBNER’S | 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Life of Prince Talleyrand. By C. K. Me- 
Harg, lvol. $1 25. 
Paul Fane. By N. P. Willis. Sth ed. 1 vol. 
a 


1 vol 


$1 25. 
A Book of Public Prayer. 
o— 


1 vol, 12mo. 
1 25. 
The Bible in the Workshop. By Rev. J. W. 
Mears. 1 vol. L 


Headley’s (J. T.) Life of Washington. 42 
engravings, lvol. $3. 

Threetold Test of Spiritualism. By Dr. 
Gordon. $1! 25. 

Doctrine of Baptisms, 
1 vol. ' 

Cyclopedia of American Literature. 2 vols. 
6th edition. 

Illustrated Martin Luther. 
Steel Engravings. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Story of Columbus. By Mrs. Bradford. 1 
vol. Illustrated. 63 cents. 
Never Mina the Face. By Betty Holyoke. 
lvol. Illustrated. 63 cents. 
Jesus Upon Karth. Bya Lady. lvol. Il- 
lustrated. 63 cents. 


By Dr. Armstrong. 


lvol, 4to, 50 





DIRECTORIES FOR 1856-7. 


Published and for Sale at 


379 Broadway, cor. of White Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
TRoW ’Ss 


NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY 


Compiled by H. Witson, 
For the Year ending May 1, 1857. 


HIS work has been got up with great 

care, and is the BEST DIRECTORY 
OF THIS CITY EVER PUBLISHED 
Beside the list of names—some 150,000 
alphabetically arranged—it contains full 
information in regard to the various sub- 
jects. Price $2 50. 


WILSON'’S 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


For the Year 1856-7, 

This is an invaluable work, and every busi- 
ness man coming to the City to make pur- 
chases should have it It contains all the 
business of the City classitied under ap- 
propriate heads, and all persons engaged 
in such business, alphabetically arranged. 
Price 75 cents. 


WILSON’S 
Co-Partnership Directory, 


For the Year ending May 1, 1857. 
This work contains the business firms of the 
City, with the names of individuals com- 
posing each firm Price $1 90. 
These works will be forwarded, free of 
expense, to any part of the ccuutry on re- 
ceipt of the publication price. 


The Trade Supplied. 


JOHN F, TROW, Publisher 
379 Broadway, cor. of White St. 
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NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR 


WRITING & DRAWING BOOKS, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 


IVISON & PHINNEY, 
321 BROADWAY, 
Publish the following admirable Text Books 
for Writing and Drawing, which have been 
highly approved by teachers, and obtaineda 
permanent and general popularity, formin 
part of their AMERICAN EDUCATIONA 
SERIES, viz : 
O2DONNELL’S 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


In Seven Numbers: Three Coarse Hand, 
Four Fine Hand, for male and female 
writers. The style of the Fine Hand Books 
is a medium, between the round hand and 
the angular. The Engraving is inthe highest 
style of art, and the paper of a very superior 
quality. They are now used in nearly all the 
Ward Schools, and in many of the Private 
Schools of New York, and extensively 
throughout the country. 

A great number of eminent practical 
Teachers have given their unqualified testi- 
monials to the accuracy, grace, and utility of 
these books. Among these are the late Dr. 
McKeen, Superintendent; John J. Doane, 
Eeq., Register of the City and County of 
New York; David B. Scott, A.M. and Samuel 
W. Seton, Assistant City Superintendent; 
Leonard Hazeltine, President of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and Principal of the 
Female Normal School; and the following 
gentlemen, Principals of Ward Schools in 
New York; David Patterson, D.D., Thomas 
Foulke, W. W. Smith, John W. Boyce, Jas. 
Monteith, Thos. Hunter, &c, 


Systematic & Progressive Draw. 

ing Cards. 

For Schools and Families. By Sigismund 
Schuster, Professor of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. In Four Parts, viz: 1. Llementary, 
containing 24 Cards, with instructions, 75 
cts.—Il. Progressive, Buildings, Bridges, 
and Landscapes, 24 Cards, 75 cts.—III, Ex- 
quisite Heads, with Shading, 24 Cards, 75 
cts.—IV. Practical, consisting of Heads, 
Figures, Landscapes, Flowers, Animals, 
and Ornaments, 32 Cards, large size, $1 58, 
Each Part of the above furnished in separ- 
ate Cards, in neat cases, or bound in books, 
These Cards have been received with 

great favor by Teachers and the Press. The 
late Dr. McKEEN pronounced them “ su- 
perior for the purpose for which they were 
designed and prepared, to anything of the 
kind.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: “ They are 
unquestionably the best series of Drawing 
Cards in the market.” 

9 ° : 
Schuster’s Practical Drafving-Book. 
For Schools and Self-instruction ; containing 

Heads and Figures, Landscapes, Flowers, 

Animals, and Ornamental Drawings, as 

also some very useful instructions for 

their imitation. 

This work has been highly commended 
by a great number of Artists and Practical 
Teachers, From the testimonials received, 
the following estimate of A. B. Durand, Esq., 
President of the National Academy of De- 
sign, is selected as decisive of their merits, 
He says: 

“Your Practical Drawing. Book gives me 
much satisfaction. It commends itself to 
the student by its simplicity and concisenese, 
avoiding that complication of details which 
always tends to embarrass and discourage 
the learner. At the same time it appears to 
me to embrace all that is essential in an ele- 
mentary work. I am particularly pleased 
with the introductory remarks, enforcing the 
utility and importance of Drawing as a 
branch of popular education—essential to the 
perfection of the mecanic arts, not less than 
the arts of design.” 

The N. Y, Examiner says: “If the eager- 
ness with which these drawings are seized 
upon, and the accuracy with which they are 
transferred by little fingers at home, is any 
test of merit, then certainly will these cards 
find a rapid and ready sale.” Price, $1 50. 


COE AND SCHELL’S 
PEN AND INK DRAWINGS. 


A series of neat Outline Drawings for pen 
and ink, well adapted to schools and families, 
and quite novel in idea and form. Price, 
25 cents 

~.* SINGLE COPIES of the above, sent at 
halt price to ‘Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction into classes, 

A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
with full notices, reviews, etc., sent pre-paid 
on application. 











NEW YORK, 
Publishers’ Announcement. 


MESSRS. 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Co. 


AKE pleasure in annourcing to the 
Trade and the Public, that their ar- 
rang ts being completed they will issue, 
about the first of | February, the 


SECOND SERIES 


OF THR 


SERMONS 
REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 
South- 


Minister of New Park Street Chapel, 
wark, London, 

They are happy to state that this volume 
will be issued under the full sanction and 
supervision of the Reverend author, the ser- 
mons being carefully selected and revised by 
him for this purpose, and containing some 
of his best and most recent efforts. 

The PREFACE will be from his own 
and the value of the volume will be still fur 
ther enhanced by a fine steel engraved Por- 
trait from a Photograph, taken during the 
past month by one of the first artists of Lon- 
don, expressly for this purpose. 

We are further gratified in being able to 
state, that from the many applicants, Mr. 
Spurgeon has designated ourselves as his 
authorized American Publishers, for his 
future as well as present works, ae 
for the same a copyright from us, as thoug 
an international law existed, under which 
arrangement we shall be prepared to iesue 
them for the American public as they may 
appear in England. 

115 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 
HE LONDON PUBLISHERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR, and General Record of Britieh 
and Foreign Literature, published on the let 
and Lith of each month, will be forwarded 
direct from the London Office, per mail, to 
avy address in the United States, upon the 
payment of $2 per annum, to Mesers. Bangs, 

Brotuer & Co., 13 Park Row, New York. 

AMERICAN AGENCY IN ENGLAND. 
Sampson Low, Son & Co., English and 
American Bookeellers, 47 Ludgate Hill, pub- 
lishers of the “ Circular,” undertake the col- 
lection and forwarding orders for English 
Books—the Sale of American Books in Eng- 
land—and the agency of all matters con- 
nected with bookselling and publishing, 
Communications may be addressed dtrect, 
or to the care of Messrs. Bangs, Brother 

& Co. 














“A work that should be in every Public and 
Private Library.” 
HE UNITED STATES INSURANCE 
GAZETTE and MAGAZINE. Publish- 
ed Monthly, by G. E. Currie, at 79 Pine 
Street, New York. THREE DOLLARS PER 
ANNUM, payeble in advance. Postage to 
any part of the United - States, fifteen cents 
per six months, payable in advance, 
STRICKLAND & CO.,, 
ATE OF MOBI 


(aL LE), 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


a’ 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, 
MILWAUKER, WIS. 
\ ILLIAM STRICKLAND has purchased 
the interestof Edwin Upson, in the 
late Firm of “ Strickland & Co.,” of Mobile, 
Ala. and has established himself as above, 
Will ‘conduct his business under the name 
and style of “Strickland & Co.” 
He would thank Publishers generally to 
send him their late Lists of Books, being de- 
prived of those he previously possessed, 


BOOKSELLERS, ATTENTION. 
YOUNG Man who has been in the Book- 
Business five years, and has had expe- 
rience as a Travelling Agent, wishes to get a 
situation. No objection to going West. Un- 
doubted reference as to ability, character, 
&c. Address, ‘‘ SALESMAN,” Philadelphia 
P.O. Jan, 12, 1857. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


HE Subscriber having made arrange- 
ments for a thorough revision of Fis 
LIST OF BOOKSELLERS, Public Institu- 
tions, Teachers and Clergymen in the Unrr- 
ED States and Canapa, is prepared to 
address Circulars, Catalogues, Trade Lists, 
&c., &c., of which he can distribute between 
three and four thousand. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
Agent for Libraries, New York , 
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LONDON. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. 





TRUBNER & COMPANY, 
AMERICAN 


Continental Literary Agency, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Continue to supply English and Foreign (old 

and modern) Books, Periodicals, News- 

papers, Philosuphieal Apparatus, and every 
thing conneeted with 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 

The sess advantages, with respect to 
capital and experience, which enable them 
successfully to compete with any House. 
CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS, 

From all parts of the United States, are 
respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at 
all times prepared to make advances of ONE 
HALF the invoice value. 

CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 

T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in 
the AmEanican business who have established 
Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Am- 
sterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, Leipsig, &c., 
and dealing directly with these Agents, are 
able to offer superior advantages for buying 
and selling on the Continent. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co., having been ap- 

inted Agents for the sale of the books pub- 

ished by the authority of the Hon. East 

India Company, have issued a Catalogue of 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, containing all 

the es Books, and a selection of the 

best works of Continental Oriental Scholars. 

The Catalogue may be had of any bookseller 

in the United States. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. have in press and 
will soon issue the following very important 
Catalogues and Bibliographical Works, 

I. A second edition, considerably enlarged and 
improved, of Trisbner’s Bibliographical 
Guide to American Literature; being a 
classified list of books in all departments of 
Literaure and Sciense published in the 
United States of Amerisa during the last 40 
years, With an introduction, notes, appen- 
dices, and an index, 

The first edition of this Guide was ex- 
hausted four months after its publication In 
January 1°55, and the interval has been de- 
voted to a careful revision of all its compo- 
nent parts. The introductory portion has 
been very much excended and will be found 
to contain very interesting materials towards 
a literary and scientitic history of America. 
The Cib gfe nme grag has beea com- 
pleted and corrected to 1856, and will be 
found to comprise various branches of Sci- 

-ence which have never before been biblio- 
raphically described either in America or 

n Europe. 

. Tritbner’s Bibliotheca Glotica. 1. Being 

a Bibliography of Amerwan Aboriginal Lin- 

Guistics. Compiled and arranged by Her- 

mann G. Ludewig; with additions by N. 

Tritbner. In a handsome 8vo. vol. of about 

300 pages. 

. Mapotica Columbiana. Being a collec- 

on of the titles oe the maps, charts, plans, 
views, &c., which, since the discovery, have 
been published on what is now called Spanish 

America, including the whole Continent and 

Antilles, rom California southward, With 

@ Critical Introduction. In one vol., 8vo. 

V. A Catalogue of the combined stock of 

David Nutt of 270 Strand, and Tritbner & 

Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London. First 

Division, containing Foreign Theology, in- 

cluding the Fathers, Canon Law, and He- 

brew and Syriac Literature, In a handsome 
8vo. vol, of about 500 pages. 

V. Tritbner & Co.'s Cheap List, A Catalogue 
of nearly 2,000 w rks in all branches ot 
Literature and Science; amongst which 
will be found many rare works relating to 
America, a fine collection of works on Ty- 
pography, Bibliography, and Libraries, 
many costly books of prints, architecture, 
including Pistolesi, all the works of the 
Commendadore Luigi Canina; asplendid 
selection of works un the ‘American, Asi- 
atic and African Languages, as also a large 
number of books printed in Italy, Spain, 
India, and other distant countries. 
Mesers. WILEY & HALSTED, New York, 

are the agents of Tribner & Co., and 

will afford every information that may be 


required; and publishers desiring to make 
consignments of their publications to Messrs. 
T. & Co., may send them, if more convenient 
to Mesere. W. & H. for enclosure or shi 
ment. Shipments are made by Messrs. 

& H. as often as once a fortnight. 











THE OLD-ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 
HOUSE OF 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
(James B. RIRKER), 


151 Fulton Street, New York. 


Patronized by the Archbishops, Bishops and 
Clergy, Convents, Colleges, and Catholic 
Schools, of the United States and 
British Pro, inces, and 
honored with 


A GOLD MEDAL & LETTERS OF ENCOURAGE- 
MENT FROM HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX. 


\ phages the attention of the Trade to their 

Standard CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS, 
of which the above approbations afford the 
highest guarantee. Their works are unser- 
passed in the American or European market 
for their rernmarkable accuracy, typographi- 
cal beauty, fineness of paper, and general 
appearance. 

Booksellers who keep small supplies of 
Catholic books will find it much to their in. 
terest to address their orders to the Pub- 
lishers direct. 

A liberal discount allowed to the Trade, 


and a reduetion on eash orders, 





Epwarp Dumican & Brotuer’s Stock 
comprises— 

BIBLES. 

THE GREAT HAYDOCK’S CATHOLIC 
BIBLE; with an ample Commentary and 
elegant Plates. At various prices—from 
#14 00 to $30 00. Approved by his Holi- 
ness, Cardinal Wiseman, and forty Arch- 

ps and Bishop 

THE DOUAY BIBLE. 2 editions, 

CATHOLIC TESTAMENT. 

SPANISH TESTAMENT. 

PRAYER BOOKS. 

Their stock of Catholic Prayer-Books 
unrivalled in number and beauty ; eompris- 
ing no less than eighteen different varieties, 
all of which eommand a ready sale, and 
many of which are got up in the highest 
style of art. 


THE URSULINE MANUAL, 

CATHOLIC PIETY, 

MISSION BOOK, 

FLOWERS OF PIETY, 

DEASMANTE DEL CATOLICO, Wegzum 
Himmel. Ange Conducteur. 

CATHOLIC HYMNS, 

Lenten Manual, Mont of Mary, Month of 
November, Rosary Book, Book of the Con- 
fraternities, and a great variety of Devo- 
tional Works and Catechisms. 

Avery full Collection of Controversial Works, 
including those of Archbishops Hughes, 
Kenrick, Bishops Gother, Milner, &c. 

HISTORICAL & DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 
including Rodriguez, St. Liguori’s Works, 
Life of St. Ignatius, Life of the Blessed 
Virgin, History of the Indian Missions, 
History of the Catholic Church, &c, 

CATHOLIC TALES, 

A beautiful and highly-approved collection. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Being the most popular books of the day in 

this line. 


hich 














ENGLISH BOOKS 
Just Received, and for Sale to the Trade, &c. 


JOHNSTON’S 
GREAT PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 1 vol. im- 
perial folio, half morocco, ex. gt. edges, $60, 


This new edition includes many new Maps, 
and is enriched by the contributions of the 


| greatest living Scientific men, by whose re- 


searches the domain of Physical Geography 
has been extended, including Sir R. Murchi 
son, Prof. E. Forbes, Col. Sabine, Sir David 
Brewster, &c. A new and complete Geolo- 
gical Map of the United States and British 
North America, compiled from the latest 
data, By Prof. Rogers (of Boston), with De- 
scriptive Illustrated Notes, is for the first 
time given, with much other matter relating 
to this Continent. Py 


NIEBUHR’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Best English Editions, at Reduced Prices. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. Translated by Hare, Thirlwall, 
&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 50. 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ROMAN 
HISTORY. ‘Translated by Dr. Schmitz. 
8 vols. Svo. $5 50. 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT 
HISTORY. ‘The Asiatic Nations, Egypt- 
ians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Mace- 
donians, by Dr. Schmitz. 2 vols. 8&vo. 
34 50 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT 
ETHNOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
by Dr. Schmitz. 2 vols, 8vo. $4 50, 








NEW WORK ON CALISTHENICS. 


CALISTHENICS; or, the Elements of 
Bodily Culture on Pestalozaian Principles, 
a contribution to Practical Education, by 
Henry de Laspée. 1 vol. large 8vo. $1 37; 
Plates, cloth gilt, $6 50. 





GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 
ANNALS 


OF THE 


Kingdom of Ireland. 


BY THE FOUR MASTERS. 


From the Earliest Period to the 
Year 1616. 

Edited from Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin ; with a Translation and 
Copious Notes, Genealogical, ‘Topographi- 
cal, &c., by John O'Donovan, LL.D. In 
7 vols, 4to., price, $35. 

No other nation in Europe possesses such 
aseries of Annals im its ancient language as 
the present work. A few copies only are 
offered at this reduced price, which is about 
one-third of the original cost. The copious 
Annotations of the Editor make the “Annals 
of the Four Masters” acomplete Body of 
the ANCIENT HISTORY, FAMILY GENE- 
ALOGY and TOPOGRAPHY of Ireland. 


FOR SALE BY 


‘BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


Trade Sale Rooms, and Depot for English 
Publications, 


13 PARK ROW, N. Y. 








A New Work on Africa. 





EV. T. J. BOWEN, the missionary pio- 

neer and traveller, under the Foreign 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
has a work now in press, giving an account 
of his experience in the six years of his ex- 
plorations in the interior of Africa. It also 
embodies his views on the origin, history, 
and the national characteristics cf the African 
tribes, and the prospects of the future civili- 
zation and convereion of the people of that 
hitherto unknown region. The work will 
be accompanied with a map, and sundry 
tables and notes iliustrating many special 
points, 


The information thus given will be new 
and striking; and the authentic and credible 
character of the work will give it the highest 
kind of authority. The Book therefore 
needs only to be announced, to secure a 
lively expectation for its issue. It will be 
eS, by the first of February, and will 

e a 12mo. of 350 pages or over. The profits 
on the work to the author, will be all appro- 
priated to the Central African Mission. To 
secure orders, it is desirable that early ap- 
plications should be made to the agents of 
the Southern Baptist Publication Society, 
who are the proper publishers, Price, $1 


SMITH & WHILDEN, 
Agents, Charleston, S. C. 


ALSO FOR SALE, BY 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
NEW YORK; 


Gould & Lincoln, Boston; J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., and American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia ; Wortham & Cottrell 
Richmond, Va, 

4t. 





DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published, 

MR. OLMSTED’S NEW WORK, 


JOURNEY IN TEXAS; or, a 
Saddle Trip on the South Western Fron- 
tier, with a Statistical Appendix. By Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, author of “Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in Eng- 
land,” “ A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo.,, cloth, with 

map and frontispiece. Price, $1 25. 

The volume comprises a lively narrative of 
a rapid journey, by Virginia and Kentucky, 
to Nachitoches, on the Red River, and thence 
on horseback through various parts of Texas, 
and across the frontier into Mexico; together 
with a concise report on the industrial and 
social condition of the country. Abounding 
in quietly humorous description of plant- 
ation and camp-life, and of border incident; 
it also contains much new and interesting 
information, with regard to the various 
tribes and people of the South West. With- 
out direct reference to recent events in Kan- 
sas, much light is incidentally thrown upon 
the process by which Slavery is extended 
westward, and speculations are suggested of 
momentous political and philanthropic in- 
terest. 

CALIFORNIA, IN-DOORS AND OUT; or, 
How we Farm, Mine and Live generally in 
the Golden State. By Eliza W. Farnham. 
12mo., cloth. Price $1. 

The most authentic and graphic picture of 
life in California, as exhibited to female eyes, 
which has yet appeared. Mrs. Farnham sees 
things as they are, and reports the trials, 
pleasures, and experiences of the emigrant 
with honest emphasis, She presents some 
interesting statements with regard to the 
recent action of the Vigilance Committee in 
San Francisco, Her narrative probably 
gives the clearest and most consecutive view 
of this subject, which has yet been published, 

*,* Dix, Epwarps & Co.'s Catalogue of 
their Publications and imported Beoks, will 
be sent, post paid, to parties connected with 
Public Libraries, Literary, Scientitic, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions, Reading Clubs, &c., 
or any other persons who will signify their 
wish to receive the same, 
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RE-PUBLICATION OF 


THE STANDARD GRITISH CLASSICS, 


AND 


CLASSIC AUTHORS OF STANDARD FICTION. 


IN NEAT 12M0. VOLUMES, UNIFORM IN STYLE AND PRICE. 





DERBY & JACKSON, 


119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE, 


HAVE JUST READY, 


The Complete Works of JOSEPH ADDISON, . ° 
Do. do. OLIVER GOLDSMITH, . 


Do. do. CHARLES LAMB, _. . : . ° ° “ 
Do. do. LAURENCE STERNE, ° . ° . . “ 
Do. do, HENRY FIELDING, . ° ° . . . ye 
Do. do. TOBIAS SMOLLET, . . . . ” 
Do. do. DEAN SWIFT, . . 


Do. do. JANE AUSTEN, . e ° ° e e ° 
The Select Works of HANNAH MORE, . ° ° ° ° » 
Do. do. JANE PORTER, . ° . ° . e 
Do. do. ANNE RADCLIFFE, . e ° ° ° ° 
Do. do. MISS BURNEY, ° ° ° e ° ° e 


*,* ADDISON and GOLDSMITH are the well-known and beautiful 
editions formerly published by Putnam. The remainder (with the exception 
of LAMB'S Works), are from new Stereotype Plates. 


IN PREPARATION, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


“ 
“ 


. 
Dey oraaswws® 


The Works of SAMUEL JOHNSON, ° e . : 6 - 4 vols, 
Do. SAMUEL RICHARDSON, . . . ° . qs 
Do. DANIEL DEFOE, . . . ° e é« 


LIBRARY OF THE SACRED CLASSICS, 


Comprising the Best Works of the most Eminent Divines ; with Biographical 
Memoirs, Introductory Essays, and Critical Notes, &e. By D. A. Harsha. 
The whole to be completed in Twenty-four Volumes, 12mo., of about 
500 pp., with Portraits on Steel. The following are in preparation: 


ISAAC WATTS. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
RICHARD BAXTER, 
ISAAC BARROW, 
JOHN HOWE, 

JOHN NEWTON, 
JOHN OWEN, 


THOMAS SCOTT. 
MATTHEW HENRY, 
JOHN WESLEY. 
ROBERT HALL, 
ANDREW FULLER. 
JOHN FOSTER. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 


The remaining Volumes will be announced hereafter. 


DERBY & JACKSON’S LIBRARY OF STANDARD FICTION. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


*,* Each volume is embellished with one or more Illustrations, and all 
are bound in neat uniform binding, red and black cloth, full gilt backs, 
Price, One Dollar. 


First Series now complete in Twenty-four Volumes, embracing the following Familiar and 
Popular Books; 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 

THE EXILES OF SIBERIA, 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

TALE OF A TUB. 

ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

CQELEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 
TOM JONES. 

AMELIA. 

RODERICK RANDOM, 
HUMPHREY CLINKER, 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 
CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. 
GIL BLAS. 

DON QUIXOTTE, 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
SWIsS FAMILY ROBINSON, 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
HOLY WAR. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
RASSELAS. 








MARRYATT’S NOVELS. 


NEW 12mo0. EDITION, UNIFORM WITH COOPER, DICKENS, &c. 


D. & J. purpose to issue a new and beautiful edition of Marryatt’s Novels, 
the full particulars of which will be announced at an early day. 








BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


IN PRESS, 


BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co, 


LAW AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


112, Washington-st., Boston. 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT, 


VOL, 3. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


10 Vols, 4to. (Vol. 1 nearly ready.) 





PHYSICAL AND 
CELESTIAL MECHANICS; 


Developed in the four systems of Analytic 
Mechanics, Celestial Mechanics, Potential 
Physics, and Analytic Morphology, in 1 
vol. 4to. By Benjamin Peirce, Professor 
of Astronomy and Mathematics ih Har- 
vard University. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Partly from Dryden’s Translation, and 
artly from other hands; the whole care- 
ully revised and corrected with some 

original translations by the editor, A, H. 
Clough, Esq., late fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 5 vols, 8vo., (nearly ready.) 





THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


Nearly ready. 
LORD BYRON, 8 vols. 
CHAUCER, 6 vols. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, 4 vols. 
KOBERT SOUTHEY, 8 vols. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 8 vols, 
ENGLISH & SCOTTISH BALLADS, 8 vols. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 


12 Vols., Post 8vo, 
Boekh’s Public Economy 
OF THE 


ATHENIANS, 


Translated from the Second German Edi- 
tion, By Anthony Lamb. 1 vol. 8vo. 





VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Recently published by 


H. COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


No, 211 Chestnut Street, and Nos, 6,8, & 10 
Carpenter Street, Philadelphia, 





NEW WORK ON 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 


“ An Introduction to the Study of English 
Grammar, 
By SAMUEL 8S. GREENE, 


Author of Analysis, First Lessons, dc." 

HIS new Work of Prof. Greene is a 

complete Treatise on the subject of Eng- 
lish Grammar, and is especially designed 
for the use of Common Schools, It is a 
small 12mo. volume of 192 pages, printed in 
a large clear type, and containing a much 
less amount of matter than any of the Au- 
thor’s previous works. 

Protessor Greene’s New Work is the re- 
sult of his rich experience as an Author and 
Teacher, and the Publishers doubt not that 
it will prove the most popular of his excel- 
lent Series of School Books, 

Retail price, 30 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination, 15 cents. 


WARREN'S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 


This is unquestionably the most splendid 
Schvol Book ever published in the country. 
The entire work is comprised in One 
Volume, Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is 
printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type,—is magniticently Illustrated by man 
fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of whic 
are from original designs, and by twenty 
Electrotyped and Copper-plate Maps and 
Charts, drawn expressly for the work, 

Retail Price, $1 25. Copies tor examina- 
tion, 60 cents. 


COWDERY’S 
Elementary Moral Lessons, 


An admirable work, on a much neglected, 
but highly important subject. Itis a 12mo. 
volume, of 264 pages, beautifully Illustrated. 

Retail price, 624 cents, Copies for exam- 
ination, 30 cents. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY A. B. BERARD, 


This attractive work, though it has been 
published scarcely one year, has already 
passed through six large editions, It is a 
12mo. volume, of 224 pages, beautifully Ilus- 
trated with many fine Wood Engravings. It 
is very ditferently arranged from the School 
Histories in common use, and the attractive 
and pleasant style in which the work is writ- 
ten, cannot fail greatly to interest and in- 
struct the learncr. 

Retail price, 56 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination, 25 cents, 


DANA P. COLBURN'’S 
ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


COLBURN’S FIRST PART. 


The First Book of Arithmetic,—a emall 
12mo. volume, of 176 pages, finely Illustrated 
with Wood Cuts. 

Retail price, 28 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination, 15 cents, 


ARITHMETIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


One Volume, 12mo. 366 pages. The 
and most complete treatise on the subject 
of Arithmetic ever published, 
Retail price, 75 cents. Copies for exam- 
ination, 35 cents. 


KEY TO ARITHMETIC AND ITS 
AP PLICATIONS. 


This Key will not be for sale, but on a 
plication to the Publishers will be furnished 
gratuitously to all Teachers who adopt the 
Arithmetic as a text book. 

Teachers, or School Officers desirous of 
introducing any of the above books, into the 
schools under their charge, are respectfully 
requested to correspond with the publishers, 
who will furnish them for that purpose, on 
the most favorable terms. 





AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 








NEW 


YORK. 


BOSTON. 





LARGE PRINT, GOOD PAPER & CONVENIENT SIZE. 


The TAUCHNITZ EDITION of the Collection of 


BRITISH 


A U'THORS. 


PRICE 40 CENTS PER VOLUME. 
Among the volumes of the above collection now on hand, may be found the works of 


the following authors : 


BELL (CURRER.)—Jane Eyre, 2 vols. Shirley, 2 vols. Villette, 2 vols. 

BULWER.—Paul Clifford, 1 vol. The Last Days of Pompeii, 1 vol. Evaand the Pilgrims 
ofthe Rhine. 1 vol. Rienzi, 1 vol. Athens, 2 vols. Poems of Schiller, 1 vol. King 
Arthur, 2 vole. The New Timon and The Lady of Lyons,1 vol. The Caxtons, 2 vols. 


My Novel, 4 vols. 
BURNEY (MISS.)—Evelina, 1 vol. 


CARLYLE.—The French Revolution, 3 vols. 


DICKENS.—The Pickwick Club, with Portrait, 2 vols. American Notes, 1 vol. Oliver 


Twist, 1 vol. Nicholas Nickleby, 2 vols. 


Sketches, 1 vol. Martin Chuzzlewit, 2 vols. 


A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket, 1 vol. Master Humphrey's Clock, 3 
vols, Pictures from Italy, 1 vol. Dombey and Son, 3 vols. Copperfield, 3 vols. 
Household Words, vol. 1 to34. Bleak House, 4 v, Hard Times, 1v. Little Dorrit, lv. 


DE FOE.—Robinson Crusoe, 1 vol. 


FULLERTON (LADY.)—Ellen Middleton, l vol. Grantley Manor, 2 vols. 
JAMES.—Morley Ernstein, with Portrait, 1 vol. Forest Days, 1 vol. The False Heir, 1 v. 


Arabella Stuart, 1 vol. Rose D’Albret, 


1 vol. Arrah Neil, 1 vol. Agincourt, 1 vol. 


The Smuggler, 1 vol. The Step Mother,2 vols. Beauchamp, l vol. Heidelberg, 1 vol. 
The Gipsey, 1 vol. Ehrenstein, l vol. Darnley,1 vol. Russell, 2 vols. The Convict, 


2vols. Sir Theodore Broughten, 2 vols. 


KAVANAGH (MISS.)—Nathalie, 2 vols. Daisy Burns, 2 vols. Grace Lee, 2 vols. Rachel 


Gray, 1 


I vol. 

LEVER.—The O'Donoghue, i vol. The Knight of Gwynne, 3 vols. Arthur O'Leary, 2 v. 
Harry Lorrequer, 2 vols. Charles O'Malley, 3 vols. Tom Burke of “Ours,” 3 vols. 
Jack Hinton, 2 vols. ‘he Daitons, 4 vols. The Dodd Family Abroad, 3 vols. Martin 


of Cro Martin. 


MACAULAY.—Lays of Ancient Rome, 1 vol. 


Speeches, 2 vols. The History of England, 


vol. lto 8 Critical and Historical Essays, 5 vols. 


MAHON.—History of England, 7 vols. 


MARRYAT.—Jacob Faithful, with Portrait, 


i vol. Percival Keene, 1 vol. Peter Simple, 


1 vol. Japhet in Search of a Father, 1 vol. Monsieur Violet, | vol. The Settlers, 1 v. 
The Mission, 1 vol. The Privateer’s-Man, 1 vol. The Children of the New Forest, 1 


vol. Valerie, 1 vol. 
STERNE.—tTristram Shandy, 1 vol. 
SHAKSPEARE —Works, 7 vols. 


THACKERAY.—Vanity Fair, 3 vols. Pendennis, 3 vols. Book of Snobs, Herry Esmond, 


2vols. The English Humorists, 1 vol. 


The Newcomes, 4 vols. 


WARBURTON.—Darien, 2 vols. The Crescent and the Cross, 2 vols, 
WARREN.—Diary of a Late Physician, 2 vols, Ten Thousand-a-Year, 3 vols. Now and 
Then, 1 vol. ‘The Lily and the Bee, 1 vol. 
PUBLISHED ANONYMOUSL Y.—Ruth, 2 vols. Eothen, 1 vol. Mary Barton, 1 rol. The 
Heir of Redclyffe, 2 vols. Heartsease, 2 vels. Liazie Leigh, 1 vol. Daisy Chain, 2 vis, 
*.* Any of the above volumes will be sold separately. 


Imported and for Sale at Wholesale and Ketail by 
wl 


y 
LEY & HALSTED, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





CUSHINGS & BAILEY, 
262, Baltimore-Street, Baltimore, 
PUBLISH 
UESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY adapted to 
Mitchell’s Atlas by N. H. Morrison. 
25 cents. 

This is the third revised edition. The ac- 
cented Syllables of all names have been 
accurately marked. Every thing not abso- 
sutely necessary has been omitted, and in 
every part conciseness has been studied to 
the utmost. 

TOOKE'S PANTHEON ofthe Heathen Gods 
and Illustrious Heroes, Revised for a 
classical course of Education, and adapted 
for the use of Students of every age, and of 
either sex. Illustrated with Engravings 
from New and Original Designs. 81 cts. 

TYRONIS THESAURUS; or, Entick’s Latin- 
English Dictionary, with a classical Index 
of preterperfects and supines of verbs ; de- 
signed for the use of Schools, by William 
Crakelt. A.M., carefully revised and aug- 
mented throughout, by the Rev, M. G, Sar- 

ent, B.A. 
is Dictionary from its portable size, 
and the cleart.ess of its typography, is es- 
pecially adapted for the use of Primary Latin 

Classes. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY. Useful Receipts 
and Hints to young Housekeepers by 
Elizabeth E. Lea, Twelfth Thousand. 
84 cents. 

This is one of the most practical books of 
its kind, containing only tried Receipts, and 
such as are compounded of materials within 
the reach of every housekeeper. 

DORSEY’'S LAWS OF MARYLAND. 3 vols. 


$10 00. 
DORSEY’S TESTAMENTARY LAWS OF 
MARYLAND. 1 vol. $2 00. 
DIGEST MARYLAND Reports, 1 vol. $10 00. 
HINKLEY ON ATTACHMENTS. 1 vol. 


$1 50. 

MURRAY'S PRONOUNCING English Read- 
er, by J. ALGER. 34 cente. 

MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION to English 
Reader, by J Arcer. 25 cents. 

DUNCAN’S LECTURES on Moral Govern. 
ment. 2vols. 81 50. 

DUNCAN’S LECTURES on Creeds, 1 vol. 


63 cents. 
DUNCAN’S SERMONS. lvol. 63 cents. 





WILLIAM K. CORNWELL, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


No. 331 Peart Street, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


In Harper & Brothers’ New Editice, New York, 


ci cpu gedit 


) ' whe 
wees icicectotce 





Constantly on hand a general assortment 
of BOOKS, in the various departments of 
Literature, 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Of kinds in use throughout the United States 
and Canadas, in great variety. 


Orders for Books for Public or Private Li- 
braries receive particular attention, and 
especial pains will be taken to procure such 
as are rare or diflicult to find. 


BOOKSELLERS’ MISCELLANEOUS Or. 
ders receive prompt attention, and all articles 
wanted are supplied when obtainable, 











GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Yau EH CHRIST; OR, THE MEMORIAL NAME. BY ALEX- 
ANDER MAC WHORTER. With an Introductory Letter by Nath’l W. Taylor, D. 

D., Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale Theo. Seminary. 16mo. cloth. 62 

cents, 

Contents :—Chap.1. The Memorial Name. 2. Begun in the Promise. 3. Transferred 
to God, 4, Invoked by the Patriarchs. 5, Affirmed to Moses, 6, Proclaimed by the 
a, 7. Complete in Christ. 8. A New Christology. 

The object of this work is to show that the world has hitherto labored under a profound 
mistake respecting the Hebrew word given as ‘‘ Jehovah,” in the Old Testament. The au- 
thor undertakes to prove, by a historico-philological argument, that it was not “ Jehovah,” 
but Yahkveh—that it does not mean “1 Am,” (self existence,) but “ He who Will be, or 
Come,” (The Deliverer)—in short, that the “Jehovah” of the Old Testament and the 
“Christ ” of the New, denote one and the same Being. 

Extract from Dr. Taylor's Introductory Letter, 

“ The argument is altogether new and original; and if valid, proves what many of the 
ablest theologians have believed, without resting their belief upon grounds so thoroughly 
exegetical. It raises a question to be met wherever the Bible is read—a question in re- 
spect to a fact which it would seem, if not admitted, must at least be controverted. If the 
view here taken is erroneous, it is too plausible to be passed over with indifference by the 
friends of truth; if true, it is of unmeasured importance to the Church and to the world.” 
A NEW CHRISTIAN CLASSIC: MODERN ATHEISM; Under its forms of Panthe- 

ism, Materialism, Secularism, Development, and Natural Laws. By JAMES BU- 

CHANAN, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

The author of this work is the successor of Dr. Chalmers in the Chair of Divinity in the 
New College, Edinburgh, and the intellectual leader of the Scottish Free Church. 

From Hugh Miller, author of ** Old Red Sandstone,” &c. &c. 

—— work befure us is one of at once the most readable and solid which we have ever 

rused.” 

- From Howard Malcom, D. D., President of Lewisburg University. 

““No work has come into my hands for a long time so helptul to me as a teacher of 
metaphysics and morals. For those who have not much investigated those subjects, 
[which it discusses,} and wish to obiain distinct, comprehensive, erudite, and correct views 
of them, without extended reading, this is iust the work; and I know of nothing which 
will answer for a substitute. The public specially needs such a book at this time, when 
the covert atheism of Fichte, Wolfe, Hegel, Kant, Schelling, D’Holbach, Comté, Crousse, 
Atkinson, Martineau, Leroux, Mackay, Holyoake, and others, is being spread abroad with 
all earnestness, supported, at least in some places, both by Church influence and Universi- 
ty honors. I cannot but hope that a publication so timely, scholarly, and complete, will be 
productive of the happiest effects,” 

From the “ News of the Churches.” 

“It is a work of which nothing less can be said, than that, both in spirit and substance, 
style and argument, it fixes irreversibly the name of the author as a leading classic in the 
Christian literature of Britain.” 

HEAVEN. By JAMES WILLIAM KIMBALL, With an elegant Vignette title page. 12mo, 

Plain cloth, $1. Cloth, full gilt, $1 50. 

“Perhaps it is most becoming for one who is about to travel there, to inquire and spec- 
ulate about the journey thither ; what kind we think it is.”—Socrates, 

Contents.—Chap. 1. Popular Notions of Heaven. 2. Rational Inquiries about Heaven, 
8. Creation Objective. 4. Creation Subjective. 5. The Bible. 6. Heaven as a State. 7, 
Jesus Christ Objective. &. Jesus Christ Subjective. 9. Heaven asa Place, 10. The Soci- 
ety of Heaven. 11. The Joy of Heaven, 12. The Occupation of Heaven. 

From Prof. Huntington, Editor of the Religious Magazine. 

“ He has avoided the perilous and tempting extremes of rash or fanciful painting on the 
one side, or of a too exact and literal description on the other. He does not theorize nor 
dogmatize. He puts away many gross and materialistic impressions that still prevail in 
parts of the Christian world, attempers both reason and imagination by a sober reverence 
tor the authority of Scripture, and treats the high theme genially and worthily. . . . One 
is surprised, not at some occasional oversight, but at the mental discipline, the variety ot 
information, and the measure of hterary skill evinced in the body of the work.” 
ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented 

under Distinct and Classitied Heads or Topics. By JOHN EADIF, D. D., LL. D, 

author of ‘ Biblical Cyclopwdia,” ‘* Condensed Concordance,” etc. One volume, 8vo, 

pp. 836. Cloth, $3. [Very soon. 

The publishers would call the special attention of clergymen and others to some of the 
peculiar features of this great work. 

1. It is a concordance of subjects, not of words. In this it differs from the common con- 
cordance, which, of course, it does not supersede, Both are necessary to the Biblical student. 

2. It embraces all the topics, both secular and religious, which are naturally suggested 
by the entire contents of the Bible. In this it ditfers from Scripture Manuals and Topical 
Text-books, which are contined to religious or doctrinal topics. 

3. It contains the whole of the Bible, without abridgment, differing in no respect from 
the Bible in common use, except in the classification of its contents, 

4. It contains a synopsis, separate from the concordance, presenting within the compass 
of a few pages a bird’s-eye view of the whole contents. 

5. It contains a table of contents embracing nearly two thousand heads, arranged in al- 
phabetical order. 

6. It is much superior to the only other work in the language prepared on the same 
general plan, and is offered to the public at much less cost. 

No Biblical student would willingly dispense with this Concordance when once possess- 
ed. It is adapted to the necessities of all classes,—clergymen and theological students ; 
Sabbath-school superintendents and teachers ; authors engaged in the composition of reli- 
gious and even secular works ; and, in fine, common readers of the Bible, intent only on 
their own improvement. 

MACAULAY ON SCOTLAND: A CRITIQUE. By HUGH MILLER, author of “ Footprints 
of the Creator,” &c. 1l6mo, Flexible cloth, 25 cents. 

Every one who has read Macaulay’s last volumes will remember in what an unfavorable 
lizht he has presented the Scottish character. In this critique Hugh Miller enters the lists 
in defence of his native country. He shows that the distinguished historian has sacrificed 
truth for the eake of making a brilliant picture, and also gratifying his prejudices. The 
charm of Hugh Miller's style, rivalling that of Macaulay himself, and his manifest superi- 
otity in knowledge of historic facts, will secure for this essay a wide perusal, It certuinly 

resents Macaulay in a new light as a historian. 

THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR: His Work, and the Needful Preparation. A discourse in 
favor of Theological Education. By ALVAH HOVEY, D. D., Professor ot Theology in 
the Newton Theological Institution. 16mo. pp. 60. Paper covers, 12c., Flexible cloth, 25¢ 

In Press. 

LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. Reduced from the seven volume London edition. 
By Mrs. H. C. KNIGHT, authoress of “Lady Huntington and her Friends,” &c. &c, 
With a new Portrait and Vignette title-page. One volume, 12mo. 

ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. By PETER BAYNE, author of “ Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.” ‘'wo volumes, 12mo. . 

THE SERMONS IN THE SIONES;; or, the Bearing of Geology on the two Theologies, 
Natural and Revealed. By HUGH MILLER, author of Old Red Sandstone,” &c. &c. 


Illustrated, One volume, 12mo, 
69 Washington Street, Boston, January, 1857. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





~ MASON BROTHERS, 


108 & 110 Duane St., New York, have in Press, 


Te EE 


NEW YORK SPEAKER. 


Comprising a new Selection of Pieces for Practice in Reading, Recitation, 
Declamation and Dialogue. Compiled from the latest works of 


EMINENT ORATORS AND POETS. 


With an extensive Introductory Treatise on Elocution, Oratory and Gesture, 
and engraved Illustrations in Attitude and Action, adapting it asa Text- 
Book for Academies and Seminaries. 
BY WARREN P. EDGARTON, 
Professor of Oratory and Rhetoric in Hudson River Institute, Claverack, New York, 
AND 


WILLIAM RUSSELL, 


Author of “Pulpit Elocution,” “ American Reader,” *‘ American Elocutionist,” he. 





The following are characteristics of this work: 


1. The selection of pieces for practice has been made with express reference to the 
actual wants of the academic declimations as experienced in the daily exercises of the 
class room. It excludes alike the formal political harangues which belong to later stages 
of education, and those merely juvenile exercises which belong properly to primary 
echools. 

2. No pieces have been admitted but those which have been actually found interest- 
ing to the class of pupils for whose use the work is intended, and which have been found 
conducive to the formation of an earnest and animated style of address, 

3. It presents a very large number of elegant and brilliant passages for recitationg» 
not found in other collections. 

4. The Introductory part of the work is furnished by Prof. Russell, and treats of the 
subject of gesture in a clear and practical manner, adapted to the personal training of 
young speakers, with a view to the formation of a correct, eusy and graceful style of decla- 
mation. 

It will form a large handsome 12mo. volame of over 500 pages, price $1 25, and will 
be ready on or before Feb. 7. 1st copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 
price. 

The publishers confidently hope the New York Speaker will prove the most interest- 
ing and valuable work, in its department, yet offered to the public, 





Now Ready. 
The New York Almanac and Weather-Book for 1857. 


A neat pocket volume, bound in cloth, containing as much matter as an 
ordinary dollar and a quarter volume. Price, in cloth, only 25 cents; tucks, 
gilt, 50 cents. 


Beside the usual Almanac matter and a complete Pocket Diary for 1857, this work 
contain : Hourly Record of Height of Thermometer ; also, Tables showing Highest and 
Lowest Degrees of Temperature tor every day in the year, ending December 1, 1856. Rec- 
ords of Lightning Accidents ; vessels struck by Lightning; of Meteors and Aerolites. 
Depth of Rain ; Earthquakes, and Meteorological Facts generally, for 1856. Records of 
Accidents, from Camphene, from Gunning, at the Ferries, &c., during 1856. Equilibriums 
and Equilibriations of Temperature. Sleet, Snow, Rain, Hail, Dew, Foge, Hoar Frost, 
Icebergs, Falling Mist, &c. Cloude—their Origin, Varieties, and Indications. Winds— 
Characteristic qualities of Hot and Dry, Hot and Moist, Cold and Dry, Cold and Moist, 
and Trade-Winds ; Velocity and Force of Winds ; Table of Prevalent Winds. Prognos- 
tications of the Weather from the Clouds, from the Winds, from the Rainbow, from the 
Moon's Age, from Color of the Sky, Appearance of Heavenly Bodies, &c. Prognostications 
of Warm or Cold Weather. Thunder and Lightning, Safety during Thunder-Storms. 
Thunder-Bolts, Aerolites. Variations in Temperature of Water, &c. Tables of Weights and 
Measures—as Avoirdupvis, Apothecary's, and Troy Weights ; Cloth, Comparative, Cubic, 
Dry, Liquid, Long, Nautical, Surveyor's, Square, and Wine Measures. Tables of Foreign 
Weights and Measures ; of Fo reign Coins ; of English Sterling, Francs, Rix Dollars, and 
Thalers, reduced to dollars and Cents ; of Interest; of Angles of Compass; for Calcu- 
lating Brick-Work ; for showing number of days from one month to another, &c. Chro- 
nological History of America. Population of United States ; of — ~ cities, &c. Rev- 
enues and Expenditures of United States for 1856. Immigration to United States; Pro- 
gress and Extent, &c. Government of United States. Naturalization Laws of United 
States. Presidents and Vice-Presidents of United States. Railroads, Religious Denomi- 
nations, number of Newspapers, Military Establishments, Public and Private Observa- 
tories, Strength of Army, &c., ot United States. History of New-York City. Description 
of New-York City Government. List of Officers and their Salaries; Heads of Depart- 
ments; Board of Councilmen, of Aldermen, &c., of New-York. Public Institutions; Fire 
Department ; Stations and Force of Engines, Signals, &c.; Banks, Insurance Oftices, Li- 
braries, Hospitals, Parks, Trust Companies, &., &c., in New-York, Hackney Coach and 
Porters’ Fares ; Rates of Wharfage ; Location of Piers, and a large amount of other mat- 
ter, useful not only to the New-Yorker, but to every body else. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 321 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE 


HISTORICAL PRESENTATION BOOK. 


THE EARLIER YEARS OF WASHINGTON, By Washington Irving. 
In one volume, royal octavo, with twenty-two Illustrations on Steel from original 
portraits and original designs made expressly for this work, besides Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Price, cloth gilt aud embossed, $6; full Turkey mor., antique, $9; Turkey, 
gilt extra, $9. 

Persons purchasing presentation books, will do well to examine this volume before 
making their selections, As but a limited number of this volume has been printed, early 
orders from the Trade are solicited. 

A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR YOUNG AND OLD, 


STORIES FOR CHRISTMAS AND WINTER EVENINGS, now first 
collected, and forming the third number of Putnam's Story Library. Price, paper, 

50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents ; gilt extra, $1 25. 

This volume contains some of the choicest and most beautiful stories ever written on 
matters pertaining to Christmas and the Winter Holidays. ‘fhe following is the table of 
contents :— 

The Christmas Bride. 

The Christmas Eve Letter. 
Adventures of a New Year's Eve. 
Christmas Changes. 

A Story of a New Year’s Eve. 

Mrs. Ranford’s New Year's Dinner. 
A Merry Christmas. 


PUTNAM’S STORY LIBRARY; or, The Best Stories of the Best 

Authors. Price, 75 cents per volume, cloth, uniform binding. Library style. 

50 cents, paper. 

The success which has attended the publication of the first two numbers of “ Put- 
nam’s Story Library,” viz., ‘The Modern Story-Teller,” and “The Baked Head,” warrants 
the continuation of the Series. The third number, entitled “ Stories for Christmas and 
Winter Evenings,” although of a somewhat different character from the preceding 
volumes, wil! be tound not ixferior in interest. 








The Waits: a Christmas story. 

Mrs, Peck’s Pudding. 

How we made Money last year. 
Miss Brightington’s Polka Jacket. 
Christmas Eve in a Sponging-house. 
Myself and Julia Arran. 





THREE, VOLUMES NOW READY. 


No. I—MODERN STORY-TELLER. 
No. 2—BAKED HEAD, and other Tales, 
No. 3—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 





MISS WARNER’S JUVENILE SERIES, by the author of Hills of the 
Shatemuc, Wide, Wide World, &c., comprising :— 
THE RUTHERFORD CHILDREN, 75 cents ; gilt extra, $1. 
THE RUTHERFORDS, Second Series, 75 cents; gilt extra, $1. 
CARL KRINKEN, 75 cents; gilt extra, $1. 
CASPER, 60 cents ; gilt extra, $1. 
*.* Theee are charming little books for children from six to twelve, and are beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MISS WARNER'S WORKS. 





1. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 34th Thousand. 2 volumes in 1, 
$1 25; gilt extra, $2. - 
QUEECHY. 25th Thousand. $1 50; gilt extra, $2 50. 
IIL. 
DOLLARS AND CENTS. 12mo. $1 25. 
IV. 


HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. 12mo. $1 25. 
*,* The above four volumes uniformly bound, half calf, extra, $9; half antique, $9. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. Fourth Thousand. $1 50. 


The most original book of travels published during the present century. 
STEWART’S BRAZIL AND LA PLATA. $1 25; half calf, $2 25. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTOR. A complete view of the 


History and Practice of Architecture. By Minard LaFever, Architect. With 250 

pages of Illustrations. $16, 

*,* This handsome volume comprises the most comprehensive and attractive work 
on Architecture ever published in a single volume. Itis equally worthy of the attention of 
architects and of amateurs, who wish to possess any authentic book of reference on this 
subject, and it is a very valuable and appropriate work for a present, 


CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS, IN VARIOUS BINDINGS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS, 15 volumes. Cloth, $19, 
COOPER'S CHOICE WORKS, Fine Edition, 20 vols, Cloth, $25. 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS, 5 vols. Cloth, $6 50. 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S TRAVELS AND POEMS. 6 vols. Cloth, $8. 
ADDISON’S WHOLE WORKS, Best Edition, 6 vole. Cloth, $7 50, 
. GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, Best Edition, 4 vols, Cloth, $5. 
KENNEDY'S WORKS, 3 vols. Cloth, $4. 

MISSES WARNER'S WORKS, 4 vols. Cloth, $5. 

C. M. SEDGWICK’'S WRITINGS, 3 vols. Cloth, $3 75. 

. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS’ WRITINGS, 5 vols. Cloth, $5. 

1, LEGH HUNT’S WORKS, 4 vols, Cloth, $5. 

12. CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS, 5 vols. Cloth, $5. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


51 & 58 JOHN-STREET, W. Y., Publish this Day, 


FIRST LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY 8S. W. CLLRK, A. M. 
Author of “ Practical Grammar,” “ Analysis of the English Language,” dc. 


Price, Twenty .Five Cents, 





These First Lessons 1x Enoiish Grammar are prepared for 
young pupils—as an appropriate Introduction to the study of Ciarg’s 
Practica, Grammar. The same Principles and the same Method, 
presented in that work, are retained im this. But all discussions of 
points presented in the larger book, not readily comprehended by 
young pupils, are here omitted; and the Elements of Grammar are 
presented, in a series of gradual, oral exercises, and, as far as possible, 
in plain, Saxon words. 

The Teacher will notice, as peculiarities of this little book, that 
it opens with Anatyszs and closes with Synrueses—that Analyses 
and Syntheses run hand in hand throughout the entire course of the 
work. 

1. A well-constructed Sentence is analyzed and similar Sen- 
tences given, to be similarly analyzed by the pupil ;—after which he 
isrequired to make original Sentences similar in construction. 

2. Diagrams, exhibiting the different forms of Sentences, are 
made, and a few specimen sentences, adapted to them, are given ;— 
after which the pupil is required to furnish original sentences adapted 
to the same Diagrams. These Exereises commence with the simplest 
Sentences—additional Elements being gradually added until every 
variety of Sentence in the language is exhibited, analyzed, and imi- 
tated. 

3. The different Ciasses of Words, with their various Moprrt- 
CATIONS, are presented in connection with familicr Exercises, illustra- 
ting their several offices in the structure of Sentences and of Phrases. 

The pupil is thus made familiar with the various sorts of Sen- 
tences, and is enabled to analyze and to make any Sentence to order, 
and to use properly any given word, of a required Modification, in the 
structure of Original Sentences. 





In Press. 
EMMA WILLARD’S YOUTH’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
MAHAN’S SUIENCE OF LOGIC, FOR COLLEGES. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard School and Library Books. 





D. APPLETON AND CO. 


846 & 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





THE WEW AMERICAN YCLOPADIA 


Under the above title the subscribers propose to bring out a work of 
great and comprehensive interest, embracing a full and accurate record of 
the present condition of human knowledge; a copious exposition of the au- 
thenticated facts in science, literature, art, and political and social develop- 
ment, from the earliest periods of history to the middle of the nineteenth 
century—together with a complete survey of the progress of discovery, in- 
vention and thought in the various departments of intellectual and physical 
research. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, while exhibiting evidence of 
profound and thorough investigation, of exact and judicious scholarship, of 
eonscientious and learned preparation, is intended especially for popular use. 
It is designed to meet the wants of the great reading community of this 
country, by furnishing in a comparatively limited compass a mass of useful 
and available information on the leading subjects of inquiry among persons 
engaged in the active pursuits of life and in the common intercourse of 
society. The man devoted to the usual occupations of industry and busi- 
ness, no less than the member of any of the learned professions; the states- 
man, the politician, the editor, the lecturer, the teacher and the traveller, 
will find in this work an inexhaustible variety of trustworthy references, 
and extensive materials for systematic knowledge. Ample and lucid in its 
statements, deriving its information from the highest and most recent au- 
thorities, and studiously adapted in its arrangement and expression to the 
taste of the American people for practical utility, it will afford a compre- 
hensive popular library in itself, and supply the place of an expensive mis- 
cellaneous collection of books in every family. 


In the department of Science, Industry, and the Arts, THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPDIA will combine brevity with clearness of concep- 
tion and fullness of illustration. In History it will take a wider range, giving 
not merely a catalogue of barren dates, but a complete narrative, under 
their appropriate heads, of the principal events in the annals of the world. 
In Biography, especial attention will be devoted to a rich and interesting 
record of the celebrated characters who have attained a conspicuous position 
in any important sphere of human action. Nor will this record be confined 
to the commemoration of the dead ; just and impartial notices will be given 
of living personages, both in this country and in Europe, whose names have 
become the property of the public, and whose career is a subject of general 
interest. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPDIA is designed exclusively to be a 
depository of knowledge. In matters of disputed origin, therefore, it will 
maintain a strict neutrality. No religious doctrine or political theory will 
find an advocate or opponent in its pages. In its general method of arrange- 
ment it will closely resemble the Conversations-Lexikon of Brockhaus, of 
which the tenth edition has lately been published, and which, as experience 
attests, is, among all Cyclopedias, the best adapted to the practical purposes 
of such a work. But, while liberal use will be made of its pages, as well as 
those of other approved manuals of the kind in all languages, THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA will also draw largely on original resources of 
the most approved character, arrangements having been made to secure the 
services of the most able men of whom our country can boast in the different 
departments of science and letters. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


J. B LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Will Publish in February, 1827, simultaneously with TRUBNER & 
CO., London, aa Ethnographical Work, entitled, 


INDIGENOUS PaCkS OF THE EARTH 


OR, 


NEW CHAPTERS OF ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRY; 


Including monographs om ep°sial departments of Philology, Iconography, 
Cranioscopy, Paleontology, Pathology, Archeology, Comparative Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History. Contributed by Alfred Maury, Librarian of the 
Imp. Institute of Franee; Francis Pulszky, de Luboez and Cselfalva; J 
Aitken Meigs, M. D., Librarian of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia. Presenting fresh Investigations, Documents, and Materials. By 
the Editors, J. C. Nott, M.D., Mobile, Alabama; and George R. Gliddon, 
formerly U. S. Consul at Cairo, authors of ‘Types of Mankind.” 











CONTENTS. 


Prefatory Remarks—By J. C. NOTT. 


Chapter 1.—ALFRED MAURY ; “ On the Correspondence existing between the diversified 
Families of Tongues and the ditterent Races of Mankind, viewed in their primitive 
distribution into Natural Provinces; the radically distinct Constitution of these Lin- 
guistic Groups ; showing how euch fusious as have taken place among them are par- 
allel with intermixtures amongst different races.” 


Chapter IT.—FRANCIS PULSZKY; “ Iconographic Researches on Human Races and their 
Art, displaying the distinct and typical Characteristics of each National Art among 
ditterent types of man. Illustrated by accurate designs of the earliest and most authentic 
Portraits and Effigies extant on Coins, Gems, Vases, Bas-Relicfs, Busts, Statues, &c.” 
(About ninety wood-cuts, and eight lithographic plates, some colored.) 


Chapter 11T.—J. AITKEN MEIGS; “On the Cranial Characteristics of the Races of Men— 
exemplified from the Mortonian Collection in the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia.” With Notes by Joseph Leidy, M. D. (Illustrated by about fifty wood-cuts.) 


Chapter IV.—J. C NOTT; “ Acclimation—or the comparative influence of Climate, Ende- 
mic and Epidemic Diseases, on Races of Man.” 


Chapter V.—GEO. R. GLIDDON; “The Monogenists and the Polygenists—exposition of 
the doctrines of schools professing to sustain the unity or the diversity of Human 
Races ; the antiquity of Mankind upon earth, viewed chronologically, historically, 
and palwontologically ;"" comprising the latest discoveries in Archeology. (With tour 
wood-cuts.) 


Chapter VI.—GEO. R. GLIDDON ; Section 1st— Commentary upon the principal distinc- 
tions observable among various groups of humanity.” Illustrated by a large litho- 
graphed Tableau, containing fifty-four tinted heads of different races throughout the world, 

Section 2d—“ On the geographical distribution of the ‘ Simi’ in relation to that of 
some inferior races of men,” illustrated by a Map of fifty-four tinted Monkeys and siz 
Human Portraits. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The importance of the subject, to citizens of the United States especially, cannot be 
overrated ; and its interest is vouched for, also, by Subscribers’ signatures, for above 1,080 
copies, atready enrolled in our own country and abroad. The standing of the several Cul- 
laborators of this new volume insures Memoirs replete with the latest developments of 
science ; whilst the great su2cess of “ ‘T'ypes of Mankind,” published by us in 1854, is a pre- 
cedent of the skill and knowledge now brought by the same Authors to bear on the present 
work ; the materials for which have been subsequently collected by the last-named editor, 
during eighteen months of research in the Museums and Libraries of Europe. 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


THE WORK-—Stitched in an appropriate cover, and comprising an Alphabetica 
List of Subscribers, will be issued in February, 1857. 

FORM AND STYLE—Medium Quarto (to match the first or Subscribers’ edition of 
“ Types of Mankind”), containing above 600 pages, printed in the handsomest manner. 

SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES—$5 (Five Dollars) per copy, payable 
upon delivery of the book. 

Gentlemen, desirous of promoting the publication of the present work, are respectfully 
solicited to send in their names to the Publishers, without delay. 

The edition being limited to Subscribers, no surplus copies (should any remain) will 
be disposed of to non-Subscribers at less than $7 50 (seven dollars and fifty cents) for a 
cloth-bound copy. 

= No allowance, on the prices named above for the subscribers’, or quarto edi- 

tion, will be made to Booksellers whose orders for eopies of it are not received at Phila- 
delphia in time for insertion in the “ Alphabetical List of Subscribers,” to be printed in 
the book ; viz., by the 20th of February, 1857. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Paisiphi a, 25th December, 1856. 





NEW YORK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 








The delay in answering orders for this popular book has been owing to causes entirely 
beyond our control, but which are now fully removed—and in future, we shall endeavor to 
fill all orders with the utmost promptneas, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 2000 COPIES IS NOW IN PRESS. 


Vols. large 12mo., 1100 pages, 25 illustrations, Cloth, plain, $3; scarlet Cloth, gilt, $4 
Half Calf, $5; full Calf, giltfedges, $7. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


"LENA REVERS, 


BY MARY J. HOLMES, 


AUTHOR OF “TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” ‘THE ENGLISH ORPHANS,” “THE HOME- 
S{EAD ON THE HILLSIDE,” ETC. ETO. 





IN ONE VOLUME, 416 PAGES, 12m0. PRICE, $1 00. 





°LENA RIVERS AND THE PRESS. 


Measured by a critical standard, we do not hesitate to commend it as a work of unusua 
promise, Mrs. Holmes possesses an enviable taleat in the study of American character 
which is so perfectly developed by acute observation from life, that it would now be impos 
sible for her to write an uninteresting book.—Philadelphia Saturday Bulletin. 

New vistas of life and character, new deformities and new beauties, are opened to us, 
New thoughts, purer, nobler, grander, are awakened within us.—Rochester American. 

The story is one of New England lite; the characters are well drawn, and the tale is 
one of interest. It will find many well-pleased readers.—Albany Statesman. 

itis an excellent story ; the characters are natural and the conversations lively. Itis 
one of the best of recent American stories.— Boston Telegraph. 

The same purity and excellence of style, the same torce of thought and beauty of ex- 
ression, truthtulness and simplicity, which render “Tempest and Sunshine” a fayorite 
90k, not only in this country but in Eagland, characterize *‘’Lena Rivers.” The story is 

simple, natural, truthful.—Rochester Daily Advertiser, 

One of the books in this rapidly book-making age which will not be forgotten the day 
after one has finished its perusal.—New York Day Book. 

Before we were aware we had read the first two chapters. We read on—and on—and 
it was long after midnight when we finished the volume, We could not leave it. We know 
of no work with which we could compare “'Lena Rivers "—8o as to form a just estimation 
of its merits.—Merrickville Chronicle, 

It is not the first of the author's works, but it is the best.—-State Register. 

It is essentially a lady's book, and to the sex we commend it, on the assurance of its 
merit, velunteered to us by ladies in whose critical acumen we have the fullest confidence, 
—Buffalo Express. ° 

The story opens in New England, and is continued in Kentucky, with very lively and 
characteristic sketches of scenery and character in both States. It is both good and inter 
esting.—New York Daily Times. 

e have read every line ot this work, and feel no hesitation in pronouncing it one of 
the best of the season, It is written in an easy, flowing style, without the least effort on 
the part of the author to make a parade of her ability, and yet she proves herself familiar 
with real human nature in some of its finest phases. The moral of the plot is excellent, 
Cowardly virtue, as exhibited by "Lena's father, may here learn a lesson without sutteriug 
his bitter experience ; while the rashness of youth may be warned against desperate acts, 
before a pertect understanding is had.—New Bedford Express. 

Her story is never tedious, but always progressive and spirited. She has humor enough 
to cope with the most peculiar and comical of her creations, and at the same time she has 
considerable of quiet, natural pathos. The intriguing and heartless Mrs. Livingstone is 
capitally done, and the oddities of John Jr., and the follies of his elder sister are painted 
with a very sharp pencil. But the old grandmother is the raciest of the lot, and we think 
we can promise our readers a very rich treat in her travels to Kentucky, and her adventures 
while there.—Boston Post. 

A quiet yet interesting domestic story. The New England characters introduced are 
drawn with a vraisemblance seldom met with in a work of fiction, while there is a natural- 
ness, a home-like character, which speaks well for the observing faculties of the authoress, 
— Boston Gazette, 

The highest merit of the book will be found to be its bright and felicitous descriptions 
of human character.—Puritan Recorder, 

An American novel, possessing merit far superior to many which have been published 
during the last two years. ‘The lesson to be deduced from its pages is a profitable one.— 
Boston Portfolio, 

It is a first-rate story, well told.—Springfield Republican, 





Just Published, uniform with the above, a New Edition of 


THE HOMESTEAD ON THE HILLSIDE, 


AND OTHER TALES. 
BY MARY J. HOLMES. 


IN ONE VOLUME, 38° pz, 19m0. PRICE, $1. 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 


25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, & 107GENESEE ST., AUBURN. 
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R. L. DELISSER, hcdindinien 


LEAVITT, DELISSER AND COMPANY, 


AT THEIR SPACIOUS SALES FOOM, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


























REGULAR REGULAR 
AUCTION AUCTION 
SALES 
‘SALES 
mae TMT THREE TIMES 
A WEEK 
A. WEEK = 
aati Furniture, 
GLASSWARE ponent 
Earthenware, bay 
HARDWARE, Silver Plated Ware 
Seeley, Cutlery, Mirrors, . 
‘ FRENCH CHINA, 
BRONZES, \S per = ' Ormolu Clocks 
STATUA RY, — =. 4 ae 379 Broadway a - eS a - . Also, pert 
Paintings, &c., &o. to the Auction Trade. 














AUCTION & COMMISSION HOUSE, 


377 & 379 Broadway, New York, Cor. of White Street, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, PAINTINGS, FANCY GOODS, WORKS OF ART, FURNITURE, AND 
MERCHANDISE GENERALLY. 
The undersigned are NOW READY TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF GOODS FOR SALE BY AUCTION. The favorable 
location of their place of business—being in the very heart of the city—affords peculiar facilities for the disposal of all kinds of property. 


Parties favoring us with their business, may be assured that every attention, both as to distribution of catalogues and extensive 
advertising, will be given to their interests, and every effort made to secure the attendance and comfort of purchasers. Account of Sales will be 
promptly rendered and settled without delay, and Cash Advances made when required. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Leavitt, Delisser & Co., 
377 & 379 Broapway, cor. Weitz Street. 


References—New York. 


Davm Hoapter, Esq., President Panama Railroad Co. Messrs. Purtrs, Dopcr_& Co., 19 Cliff street. 
A. P. Hatsey, Esq., Cashier Bank of New York. J. Van Nostranp, Esq., Pres. Mer. Ex. Bank. 
Messrs. D, Aprteron & Co., 346 Broadway. Lucius Horxins, Esq., Pres. Importers and Traders’ Bank. 
Suerarp Kyarr, Esq., President Mechanics’ Bank. Messrs. Campseit, Hatt & Co., 110 Nassau street. 
Wx. A. Boots, Esq., President American Ex. Bank. Danizt Empvry, Esq., President Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn. 
. Boston. 
Messrs. Sansorn, Carter & Baziv. Messrs. Lirttr, Brown & Co, 





Joun F. Trow Pariwtrss, 377 anp 379 Broapwar, New York. 
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